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Religious Instruction 


OTHING is more fundamental and basic in Christian life HH 
N than religious instruction. The whole edifice of Chris- q 
tianity rests upon a new doctrine. The conversion of the 

world, as well as of the individual, starts with an intellectual i) 
re-orientation. Faith is the beginning of the supernatural order, I 
and the root from which blossom forth Christian virtue and practice. | 
But faith is an intellectual act by which truth is apprehended. The 
act of faith is elicited in response to an authoritative proposition of 
the truth from without. In the ordinary course of events, it is the i 
result and fruit of oral teaching. “Faith then cometh by hearing: 
and hearing by the word of Christ,” says St. Paul.* q 
_From this it easily follows that oral teaching plays an important a 
part in the economy of salvation. Naturally, therefore, the Church i 
has always been greatly concerned about the proper instruction of H 
her children. She has always urged and besought those whose duty 
it is to break the bread of truth to the faithful, that the latter might 1 
not perish in the wilderness of this world. A neglect of religious I 













instruction has at all times had the saddest and most disastrous 
consequences. In fact almost all the evils in the Church may be / 
traced to this source. | 
Through two channels chiefly does the Church impart and dis- ‘y 
seminate religious instruction,—by preaching and catechizing. i 
3 Preaching is addressed to those already instructed in the faith; it i! 
é is mainly, though not exclusively, exhortatory, and appeals prin- i 
cipally to the will and the emotions. It aims at practice. It pre- 
supposes knowledge of the truth, and seeks to energize and apply 
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this truth to life. Catechetical instruction is for those who are 
ignorant of the fundamental tenets of faith. It is for children and 
converts. Its aim is intellectual and didactic. 

In accord with their importance these two functions have at vari- 
ous times been the storm centres of agitated controversy. At present 
the traditional methods, both of the pulpit and of catechetical instruc- 
tion, are being subjected to severe and searching criticism. It is 
claimed that the pulpit must adapt itself more to the mentality of 
the modern man, and that catechetical instruction must conform to 
advanced pedagogical methods.’ 

This criticism proceeds, in most cases, from genuine zeal for the 
welfare of the Church and an honest conviction that the traditional 
methods have failed and that something more effective ought to 
take their place. Criticism of this kind deserves respect and merits 
attention. The matter is, moreover, of a practical nature, and will 
be of great interest to the clergy engaged in the holy ministry and 
exercising the pastoral office. Appropriately it finds a place here. 

At present we will give our attention to the question of cate- 
chetics or Christian doctrine, particularly since the late Holy 
Father, Pius X, has created a new interest in this matter and brought 
home its supreme importance to the universal Church.* 


SoME PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


To be truly effective the methods of teaching must grow organi- 
cally out of the nature of the subject taught and conform in every 


2Zur neuesten Kritik des Religionsunterrichts. By Professor Roos, in 
Pastor Bonus, June, 1921. Cfr. Religion, First Manual. By Roderick Mac- 
Eachen, D.D. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921). In the preface to 
this Manual, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, writes: “One of the most vital questions confronting us to-day 
is that of religious instruction. The simple teaching of other days will no 
longer serve the needs of the present time. The _— of modern life and 
the spread of human knowledge call for deeper and broader acquaintance with 
the divine truths of Faith. ucation has progressed and expanded to meet 
the growing needs of society. New methods and systems have been invented 
to make secular teaching more effective. This naturally calls for more effec- 
tive religious teaching.” 

3 The lamented Pius X, who had a wide pastoral experience to draw upon 
and whose vision was made penetrating by his burning zeal, looked upon insuffi- 
cient religious instruction as the cause of many of the evils which we deplore. 
“Those,” he writes, “who still cherish zeal for the glory of God are at pains 
to find the causes of the religious decadence. But to us, venerable brothers, 
it seems that while other reasons may play a part, we must agree with those 
who hold that the main cause of the present indifference and torpor, as well 
as of the very serious evils that flow from it, is to be found in the prevailing 
ignorance of divine things.” April 15, 1905, Acerbo nimis. 
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way to its character. The mechanism of teaching occupies only a 
subordinate position and must not do violence to the subject. If the 
technique is over-emphasized, the matter suffers, and the final results 
of the teaching process are disappointing. To use a uniform pat- 
tern for all the various disciplines of the curriculum would bespeak 
a woeful lack of resourcefulness and would lead to an intolerable 
and injurious formalism. 

No one will deny that the science of pedagogy, as well as the 
other sciences, has made progress and that the teaching technique 
has considerably improved. The results of experimental psychology 
have been employed to good advantage and have made valuable 
contributions to pedagogics. The text-books used in our schools 
to-day are by far superior to those in vogue some decades ago. 
Withal few educators are satisfied with the outcome of modern 
education. The improved technique has not yielded the results that 
were expected and vociferously promised. One fault of our mod- 
ern methods is that they try to make things too easy and thus actu- 
ally prevent development of the mental faculties; for the growth 
of a faculty is in proportion to the effort put forth. Formerly the 
teacher and the text-book did not relieve the pupil of the necessity 
of making personal efforts in the acquisition of knowledge; on the 
contrary, the child had to do the principal part of the work of 
learning. This made for sturdy mentality and for intellectual self- 
reliance. At present we are afraid to demand any intellectual exer- 
tions on the part of the child. We timidly offer knowledge in 
diluted doses and sugar coated. With such methods the mind can- 
not attain to its full stature. 


All in all, there is no reason why catechetics should not share in 
the general progress that has been achieved by the pedagogical 
sciences. Whatever is good and helpful in modern educational 
methods may profitably be adopted by the religious teacher, pro- 
vided it fits the nature of his subject and harmonizes with its pecu- 
liar character.“ The employment of modern methods, however, 


“When criticizing the shortcomings of our religious teaching and advocat- 
ing the adoption of modern pedagogical methods, we should always keep in view 
the important fact that the specific problem that confronts us is not that of 
teaching religion in general, but that of teaching the Catholic religion. Too 
close an association with modern pedagogics, based on uncatholic principles and 
inspired by a false philosophy, in this case may prove harmful to the subject.” 
Pastor Bonus, lb. c. 
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when applied to catechetical instruction, requires considerable dis- 
cernment and prudence. 

Only recently a young priest who taught his catechism in the 
traditional way was told by a young nun, well versed in the latest 
educational methods, that he was one hundred years behind the 
times. “The catechetical method,” she argued, “had been abandoned 
in all other textbooks and was retained only in the manual of Chris- 
tian doctrine. This was a ridiculous anachronism.” The answer 
will readily suggest itself. Possibly the method is antiquated, but 
one must not forget that the matter taught in the catechism is even 
more antiquated. An antiquated form and method go well with an 
antiquated matter. 

Nothing is more important in religious teaching than definite- 
ness. Definiteness, however, is splendidly secured by the old cate- 
chetical method. The question precisely and accurately formulates 
the point of doctrine that is to receive clear and clean-cut expres- 
sion in the answer. Vagueness is characteristic of our modern 
education. But vagueness at all events must be avoided in religion, 
for there it is fatal. The vagueness in our modern teaching is due 
to the fact that we have a dread of definitions. Of all things the 
child must be spared the tedious work of learning a definition. 
Show a picture of the thing that forms the topic of instruction, or 
give some general impression. This may be well enough in most 
of the subjects taught in school; but it will not do in the case of 
religion. There at least we cannot get away from definitions. And 
as long as we need such obsolete and unpedagogical things as 
definitions we may as well also cling to the antiquated method of 
catechetical teaching. 

The Catholic religion is a unique topic and requires unique meth- 
ods of teaching. Being dogmatic in its very essence, the psycho- 
logical method, which draws the truth from the soul of the child 
and leads previous knowledge to new knowledge, is of but limited 
use in the teaching of the Catholic religion. Along these lines lie 
many pitfalls. The child is not supposed to evolve by its own 
intellectual efforts a religious doctrine; it is supposed to receive this 
doctrine as coming from an external source. The fact that the 
Christian religion is a matter of faith will betray itself also in the 
way in which it must be taught. There seems to be, then, a radical 
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opposition between certain ideas of modern pedagogics and the 
content of the Christian religion. The psychological method which 
makes the child think that it has found the truth by itself is apt to 
lead to a mitigated form of rationalism. 

We agree with those who contend that catechetical instruction 
is not only concerned with the mind, but that it must touch the 
heart and move the will. Still, there is a possibility of exaggerat- 
ing this phase of catechetical instruction. Christian doctrine, first 
of all, is teaching,—the imparting of truth. The hour devoted to 
religious teaching should above all actually enrich the mind and 
increase the store of knowledge of the child. It is not an hour 
to be spent in prayer or in devotional exercises or merely in elicit- 
ing emotional responses. This may and should be done incidentally, 
but it must not encroach on the primary object, which is to teach. 
The previously mentioned preface says: “Too often religious 
instruction has been reduced to a cold form of intellectualism. It 
has been directed to the memory and intellect alone. But this form 
of teaching has failed deplorably. Religion is more than a work 
of the intellect. It is, as it were, a new form given to the soul. 
Religion must lead to newness of life; it must make us new men; 
it must pervade the whole man.” This is eminently true; still we 
can get religion into the heart and the soul only if we get it into 
the mind and into the memory. The underrating of the intellectual 
side of man is distinctly modern. In modern psychology the instinc- 
tive and unconscious life of man receives more attention than the 
rational life. We cannot afford to cater to this error by over- 
emphasizing the practical and emotional aspects of catechetical 
teaching. The intellectual element is the predominant feature in 
Christian doctrine. Definitions and memory work cannot be 
eliminated. 

The catechism must be retained. It offers the skeleton around 
which the Christian life may be built up. If we do away with the 
catechism, which gives precision and nicety to religious teaching, 
the inevitable result will be flabbiness and sentimentality in religion.° 


5“The author desires that religious teaching seek closer and more vital 
contacts with the actual life of the child; in fact, that it start from an interpre- 
tation of the child’s own experiences. In this sentiment we heartily concur: 
truly this ought to be done. But still knowledge remains the basis upon which 
the emotional and practical superstructure rests. Faith is the foundation of 
Christian life and practice.” Pastor Bonus, I. c. 
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This does not imply that our existing catechisms are perfect and 
that they could not be retouched to great advantage. A catechism 
need not aim at doctrinal completeness. It is not intended to be a 
compendium of theology. In its making both the competent theo- 
logian and the experienced teacher should have a hand. Though 
the catechism should avoid technical terminology and descend to 
the intellectual level of those for whom it is meant, it need not be 
self-explanatory. The teaching is mainly oral and the catechism 
plays only a secondary part. Its imperfections can, to a very large 
extent, be remedied by the catechist, provided the latter is both well 
instructed in religion and experienced in teaching. In the modern 
school the text-book has usurped a supremacy that does not of right 
belong to it. Possibly this does not matter much in secular instruc- 
tion; in religious instruction, however, it does matter. The empha- 
sis there always lies on the oral transmission and this, of necessity, 
assigns the principal role to the teacher, relegating the text-book to a 
secondary place. 

More than in other branches, in religious teaching it is the per- 
sonality of the teacher that counts and that exercises a decisive influ- 
ence. His teaching must be a radiation of his entire personality; 
then all the elements in it will be properly balanced. His teaching 
will be vitalized. It will not be a dry and abstract intellectual propo- 
sition of a truth; it will be aglow with emotion and alive with 
practical applications. 


A Gtorious OpprorTUNITY 


At this moment, however, it is not our intention to enter upon 
a discussion about the respective merits of the various catechetical 
methods now in vogue. We are satisfied to insist on this, that 
though the catechism may be simplified in its terminology, reduced 
in content and improved in many other ways, yet the catechetical 
form should be retained as being best adapted to the teaching of a 
dogmatic religion and having in its favor a long-standing practice. 
An exception may be made for the first school years in which 
religion will appropriately be taught through the medium of Bibli- 
cal stories.° 


6“That the catechism is not suited for the first school years we admit; but 
that it should be excluded from the school altogether, because the rigid form 
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The subject here has been introduced for no other purpose than 
to bring home to the reverend clergy a realization of the superb 
opportunity they enjoy, since they have ready access to our schools 
and, consequently, can instil divine truth without hindrance into 
the hearts of the children. In other countries the priest is merely 
tolerated in the schools and his activity is much restricted. Yet, in 
these countries the clergy are anxious to avail themselves of the 
few hours placed at their disposal to impart to the children solid 
religious instruction.’ 

Also in our country the teaching of the catechism to the young is 
an adjunct of the pastoral office. It is a duty that may not simply 
be delegated to others, but that ought to be performed personally. 
The fact that our schools are in charge of religious may make some 
think that they need not concern themselves about the teaching of 
the catechism. Without in any way wishing to detract from the 
great merit of the religious in this respect, or to disparage their 
eminent qualifications in this matter, it nevertheless remains true 
that the teaching of Christian doctrine is a duty annexed to the 
pastoral office. No one, moreover, is better fitted and equipped to 
teach the elements of faith than the priest. Not only has his whole 
seminary training prepared him for this task, but he also possesses 
special graces for the performance of this important duty. 

All the instruction in religion which most of our Catholics ever 
get is what they receive during their attendance at school. Later 
additions to their religious knowledge are meager and unsystematic. 
In a case, therefore, where the clergy neglect to teach the catechism 
in the day school or the Sunday school, the generation growing up 
in that fashion would hardly obtain any of its religious knowledge 
from the priest. Evidently that cannot be right, for one of the 
most essential duties of the priest is to teach his flock. 

The teaching of the catechism to the young should be regarded 





in which it conveys truth stunts the growth of the mind, we regard as an 
unreasonable demand and a dangerous exaggeration.” Pastor Bonus, l. ¢. 
7™“Throughout Germany priests teach catechism in the church on Sundays, 
and in the primary schools twice each week for an hour. The procedure marked 
out in the Instructio Pastoralis of Eystatt may be briefly given: We order 
all priests, having the care of souls, and bind them in conscience, to explain 
the diocesan catechism to the children, at least twice a week in each school, 
and to devote half an hour every Sunday and holyday, in all churches, to cate- 
chetical exposition.” (Cfr., The Priest of To-day, His Ideals and His Duties. 
moe 39) Rev. Thomas O’Donnell, C.M., New York, Benziger Brothers, 1911, 
p. 239, 
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as a precious privilege of the clergy. It is not unbecoming the most 
learned. It is of supreme importance.*® 


THE Priest As CATECHIST 


It stands to reason that the parish clergy cannot take upon them- 
selves the entire instruction in Christian doctrine. They need 
assistance, either from the religious teachers in the school or well 
trained lay people. But it would be disastrous if they allowed 
religious instruction to slip away from them entirely. 

Only the larger theological knowledge of the priest can give to 
religious instruction the fulness that makes it both interesting and 
vital. Where this background of theological training does not 
exist, something will be missing in the catechetical teaching. There 
will be a lack of proper balance, an absence of perspective and very 
frequently a wrong emphasis. To an effective teaching of cate- 
chism the theological knowledge of the priest is indispensable. Dr. 
Lambing says very aptly: “Only those who are complete masters 
of their science can make it simple and easy to others. If a thor- 


ough knowledge and continual study is requisite for teaching any 


subject well, it is not least so in the case of religious instruction.” 


The priest is practically the only one who studies religion ex pro- 
fesso for a number of years. It would be an exceedingly great pity 
if this laboriously acquired knowledge were not turned to good use 
in the imparting of religious instruction.*° 


8“The priest who would neglect every other instruction and teach the cate- 
chism to the children of the parish, would have done a great deal. The priest 
who would discharge every other duty and neglect this would have done noth- 
ing. The one will be preparing for his successor a generation of believing 
Christians, the other a generation of baptized pagans. Brethren, I conjure you 
in the name of the living God to teach the catechism.” Bishop Moriarty, Dio- 
cesan Synod, 1854. And from the Council of Baltimore we quote the following: 
Neque hoc muneris per alios, ut negligentiores solent, sed per sese ipse exequatur. 
Onus enim pucros Christianae fidet rudimentis instituendi adeo est cum pastorali 
officio conjunctum, ut qui ex ignavia vel desidia id ferre nolit, aut in alios 
rejiciat, violati officti poenas vitare nullo modo possit. Con. Plen. Balt. 11, 438. 


®The Sunday-School Teacher's Manual. We also quote from the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, July, 1869: {The successful catechist must possess clear, 
solid and exact ideas, and be thoroughly read up in what we may call the 
essential portions of theology. He is bound by the obligations of his ministry 
to explain all these matters with clearness and precision; to adapt his explana- 
tions to the capacity of the young, the simple and the ignorant; to vary his 
expressions and to modify his turn of thought, as occasion may require, with- 
out obscuring the clearness of his teaching. How can he do all this, if his own 
mind be a chaos of uncertainty and confusion? To be a successful catechist 
requires more than a mere superficial knowledge of the subject.” 


10 The well informed priest possesses large treasures of knowledge upon 
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It gives prestige and dignity to Christian doctrine if the priest 
himself teaches this important branch. It would be particularly 
harmful if the religious instruction were almost entirely left in the 
hands of female teachers. That might create the impression that 
religion was chiefly a matter for women and that men had more 
important things to do than to teach catechism. Moreover, if the 
teaching of Christian doctrine became a monopoly of the women, 
it is to be feared that it might acquire an undue emotional emphasis. 
In a generation or two this would tell on Catholic thought. 


SERIOUS PREPARATION 


Earnest and conscientious preparation is an imperative necessity. 
It is absolutely impossible to give a good catechetical instruction 


which he can draw to vitalize the meager data of the catechism and to make 
them interesting and fascinating. This is what Father Ernest R. Hull, S.J., 
says on the subject: “Here comes in the quality of the teacher. The interest 
which a teacher can arouse in the pupils is chiefly measured by the interest 
which he feels in the matter himself. I am afraid that many teachers of the 
religious course are likely to regard it as dull; and honestly speaking, the text 
of most catechisms is dull. It is dull of necessity, because it must be official, 
dry and businesslike. The question is: How can a teacher relieve the cate- 
chism-lesson of its dullness? If he is a priest, knowing theology he can draw 
upon his wider and deeper knowledge. e will see the points which can be 
enlarged and clarified thereby. His practical experience in the confessional or 
in parochial life, or his knowledge of controversy and the errors opposed to the 
truth in question, will enable him to give concreteness to an abstract piece of 
teaching; while his general knowledge will help him to throw in stories or 
illustrative proverbs.” Collapses in Adult Life, p. 3. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 
In the same manner Cardinal Vaughan emphasizes the duty of the priest to 
instruct the little ones in revealed truth and not to put this burden upon others 
whose shoulders may be weighed down by other work and responsibility. “It 
is difficult,” he writes, “for ordinary teachers, wearied by continuous work at 
the Government subjects, to bring that freshness and devotion to the teaching 
of religion which are so important, in order to win the affection of the children 
to God and the Church. Here, then, the action of the priest must come in. 
He must undertake to inspire the children with respect and affection for religion 
and to interest their whole soul in the knowledge and practice of the faith. 
This, as is evident, is a work altogether apart from the learning of lessons by 
heart, and it is a work of the very highest importance, The priest, therefore, 
ought to be seen often in the school, not to fidget and interfere with the teachers, 
but to show himself deeply interested in the progress and good conduct of the 
children. If he appears only once a week, and that perhaps hurriedly, no one 
will consider that he cares much for the school. In one large mission it is the 
rule for all the priests, three or four of them, to go into the school every morn- 
ing during the time set apart for religious instruction, and to spend the whole 
of that time there; the effect of this is admirable in every way. The Bishop 
would like to see this practice introduced into his diocese and made a rule in 
every mission, for nothing can be more important to the interests of religion 
than that all—parents and pupils—should be thoroughly persuaded of the zeal 
and care of the clergy for the school-children. And the only way is to act by 
rule—that is, with regularity—and not by mere impulse and inclination, which 
is not to be depended upon. It is by regularity of this kind that all the school- 
children will become personally known to the priest, and will get an affection 
for him which will help to attach them to their religion in after-life.” The 
Life of Cardinal Vaughan, vol. 1, p. 391. J. G. Snead-Cox (London). 
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without detailed and prolonged preparation. Even an experienced 
teacher will not venture to go to his class without having refreshed 
his memory about the matter he wishes to teach and having thought 
over the best manner in which it can be presented. Failure is the 
penalty in the case where the teacher neglects the preparation. 
Good catechists are rare, and the reason is because men shrink 
from the toil involved in the preparation required. 

A good catechetical instruction is of supreme importance. The 
children see the truth clearly, their hearts are warmed with love 
and affection for God and the Church; the truth thus seen will never 
fade from the mind. By the latest researches in experimental psy- 
chology it has been established that childhood memories are 
imperishable and indestructible, and that, as we advance in age, 
these original memories again come to the surface. This may 
account for some conversions coming about in later life without 
any apparent external cause. This consideration alone would suffice 
to inspire the priest with a firm resolution to prepare himself prop- 
iit erly for his class in Christian doctrine. The gain is very great. 
The child gains and the Church gains. On the other hand, where 
the preparation is slovenly done or not done at all, the loss is con- 
siderable. The poor child loses and the Church loses.** 

But the priest himself derives great benefit from a conscientious 
preparation. It will make all his other work easier. It will fur- 
nish him with ample material for his sermons and his instructions 
in the confessional. It will clarify his own knowledge and bring 
back to his memory points of theology long forgotten. Great pul- 
pit orators attribute their success in preaching to the fact that they 
| taught catechism and prepared themselves patiently for their work. 
Cardinal Gibbons says: “Apart from the signal blessings which 
the pastor confers on children by his catechetical instructions, he is 
at the same time deriving great benefit for himself by improving 









11 Let us hear Bishop Dupanloup, an eminent ecclesiastic, a powerful con- 
4 troversialist, a brilliant writer, a famous pulpit orator and an excellent cate- 
i chist: “It is impossible to give a good catechetical instruction without having 
ii prepared it with the greatest care. A good catechetical instruction demands, of 
i the most skilful, four, five or six hours of preparation. I have sometimes had 
{1 two or three days of continuous work, sometimes a whole week, in preparation 
for certain very difficult or very special instructions. I maintain that if an 
instruction is not properly prepared it runs a great risk of being vague, wordy 
and wearisome.” The Ministry of Catechising, p. 144 (New York, Benziger 
Brothers). 
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and enriching his mind. The logical arrangement and sequence 
of subjects, the clearness of ideas and accuracy of statement, the 
familiarity of style and felicity of illustration which mark his les- 
sons to the young, serve to develop and strengthen in himself habits 
of order and precision which are of incalculable benefit to him in 
the pulpit.” 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


12 The Ambassador of Christ, p. 310 (Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co.). 








































































































































GOD THE GREAT LABORER 
By JosepH Husstetn, S.J., Ph.D. 


God delights to picture Himself in the Holy Scriptures as the 
great Laborer. Although heaven and earth are the creation of His 
omnipotence, and He needed but to will and all things were, yet He 
is pleased to compare Himself to the toiling artisan. Six days He 
labors, and on the seventh He rests. The heavens are described as 
the work of His fingers' and the firmament “declareth the work of 
his hands.”? Beautiful in particular are the references made to 
man as the divine handiwork. 

Catholics do not quarrel with any reasonable views of evolution, 
since these do not conflict with the Scriptures. But there is no evi- 
dence in science compelling us to believe that man is not, in body 
as in soul, the direct handiwork of the Creator. Basing his argu- 
ments on geological grounds, and alluding to the early human 
relics of the Cro-Magnon type, which Keith regarded as the rem- 
nants of a race “the finest the world has ever seen,’ Professor 
George McCready Price says: 

If some one thinks that man must have started out on this earth in a splendidly 
developed condition from the very beginning, and if he points to the specimens 
of Cro-Magnon as being just as old as any human fossils hitherto discovered, 
I do not know of any real scientific facts which can be produced against this 
view. And if he thinks these skeletons represent the splendidly developed early 


ancestors of our race, there can be nothing presented against such an idea, except 
a long series of hypotheses and theories. (Dearborn Independent, March 4, 


1922.) 

Certainly, without doing violence to any scientific fact, we can 
regard man as directly fashioned out of the clay of the earth by the 
hands of the almighty Maker, and bearing the impress of the 
“divine Potter.” That is the name St. Augustine fittingly applies 
to the Creator in His work of fashioning the body of man. It is 
this figure which the inspired writers repeatedly use. Thus, by the 
lips of the Prophet Isaias, God reprehends the perverse councils of 
men: “As if the clay should think against the potter, and the work 
should say to the maker thereof: Thou madest me not: or the 


1 Ps, viii. 4. 
2Ps. xviii. 1. 
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thing framed should say to him that fashioned it: Thou under- 
standest not.”* And again, in the words of St. Paul, to quote but 
one of many other instances: ‘Hath not the potter power over the 
clay? so that of the same lump he may make one jar for noble, 
another for common use?’’* 

Thus the God of the Old Dispensation and the New does not 
disdain to represent Himself veiled in metaphors that show Him 
to us as the divine Toiler, or delighting in similes that liken Him 
to the humble potter. So we behold the Infinite fashioning man 
from the clay of the newly-made earth and breathing into his face 
the breath of life. Let us contrast with this the classic concept of 
labor as expressed in the false mythology of the most highly culti- 
vated of pagan nations. 

In their god Hephaestus the Greeks personified labor. By him 
were forged the thunderbolts of Zeus. He is pictured as lame and 
ungainly, the butt of the entire Olympian court. Quenchless 
laughter moves the hearts of the immortal gods as he limps about 
in their midst. There was no honor for honest toil even in the 
clouds of the pagan Olympus, with its crew of immoral gods and 
passionate goddesses. 

One of the best types, perhaps, of pagan heroes was the mighty 
Heracles; yet when the immortals wished to crush or to torment 
him they could think of no subtler way than to impose upon him 
immense labors. Heracles is the great Greek social worker. But 
his labors were not performed as a work of love. They were forced 
on him by bitter opposition that was met with indomitable energy. 

Prometheus is fabled to have brought down fire from heaven, as 
the indispensable condition for the exercise by man of the mechani- 
cal arts. Yet for this act he was chained by the gods to a desolate 
rock, that rose midmost in the storm-tossed sea, where a vulture 
ceaselessly tore at his flesh. Industrial Jabor, in the eyes of the cold 
and cynical Greek, was fit for the slave or the barbarian alone. Yet 
the latter disdained it no less. The Greeks themselves, Herodotus 
believed, had learned this disdain for labor from the Thracians, 
Scythians, Persians, Lydians and the other “barbarians,” who 
“think little of those who learn a trade and of their descendants.”* 
3 Isaias xxix. 16. 


4 Rom. ix. 20, 21. 
5 Herod Hist., ii, 167. 
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Let us be certain that the modern fear of labor is ultimately the 
expression of the modern revival of paganism. This has brought 
back with it also impurity in the home and society, inhumanity in 
the relations between man and man, and crime and immorality of 
every kind. 

But the Bible itself, it may be objected, converts work into a 
curse. This is an entirely false conception. All work is not the 
result of man’s fall, nor yet is it a curse of God. The Scriptures, 
on the contrary, tell us: “And the Lord God took man, and put 
him into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it, and to keep it.”* Here, 
therefore, his work was definitely assigned to him. Even in Para- 
dise he was not to lead an existence devoid of manual occupation. 
Bodily employment was allotted to him from the beginning in the 
very garden of delight; he was “to dress it, and to keep it.” 

The sentence pronounced against fallen man was not that he 
should work, but that his work was now for the first time to entail 
real inconvenience, weariness, hardship and pain. It was, in a word, 
to be all that at present we associate with “labor and toil.” Yet 
even these were not to be shirked, but to be accepted with willing- 
ness as man’s portion in his new and greatly altered existence. 


Thus the Scripture records the sentence of God pronounced upon 
Adam: 


Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the earth 
in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life. 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herbs of 
the earth. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the 
earth, out of which thou wast taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” 



















But if hardship and pain were henceforth often to accompany 
human efforts, there was likewise to be found a compensation in the 
great merit that could now be gained in labor performed with 
patience and humility. Divine love could give priceless value to 
even the slightest manual action, and purity of intention could raise 
it to a worth beyond the triumph of armies and the highest inven- 
tions of the genius of man. Finally, to lift up labor to its loftiest 
dignity, the almighty Builder of the universe, the Moulder of the 


6 Genesis ii. 15. 
* Genesis iii. 17-19. 
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stars and planets, the divine Potter, who had shaped into human 
form the plastic clay and breathed into its face the breath of life, 
would Himself now come down to earth, assume in the virgin womb 
of Mary that same lowly creature form, and like the humblest 
artisan, labor and toil in the sweat of His brow. 

There, in the carpenter shop of Nazareth, by the side of His 
earthly foster-father, Joseph, we behold Him standing forth for 
all time, in truth and in reality, God, the great Laborer. 
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The Discovery of the “Epistola Apostolorum” 
By H. Scnumacue_r, D.D. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DISCOVERY 


The recent publication of the Epistola Apostolorum,’ a Catho- 
lico-apostolic Epistle of the second century, undoubtedly is to be 
considered as a remarkable event of the greatest importance for the 
New Testament student as well as for the historian and dogmatist. 
The bold statement of Professor v. d. Goltz, quoted by the pub- 
lishers in the announcement of the monumental work, that “the 
Apostolic Epistle is next to the Didache the most important dis- 
covery in the field of old Christian literature and will yield more 
than the Odes of Solomon” appears to be fully justified after but a 
superficial glance over the contents of the Epistle. We are sur- 
prised by an immense wealth of information in regard to that period 
of ecclesiastical history which, for its scantiness in written docu- 
ments preserved to us, has often been called the “dark age” of early 
Christianity. 

The discovery of the Didache by Bryennius (1883), with its 
valuable testimonies for Baptism, the Eucharist, ecclesiastical hier- 
archy and Canon, etc., dating from the beginning of the second 
century, was acclaimed on all sides as a revelation. Lightfoot 
rightly maintained that “its interest and importance were proved 
to exceed the highest expectation.’ 

A similar surprise was offered to ecclesiastical students in the 
discovery of the Odes of Solomon by Rendel Harris (1909).* In 
spite of Frankenberg’s verdict: “Whoever wants to learn from the 
Odes something positive about history, the tradition of the life of 
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* The series of articles on St. Matthew’s Genealogy, which began last month, 
is interrupted because of the great interest and importance of the presentvarticle. 
The former will be resumed in a later issue. dae 
1 Schmidt, Carl—Gespriche Jesu mit seinen Jiingern nach der Auferstehung, 
Ein Katholisch-apostolisches Sendschreiben des 2. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1919. 
2 Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, London, 1898, p. 217. 
Hl 8 Now available in the new magnificent edition: Harris—Mingana, The Odes 
i of Solomon, Manchester University Press, 1920. 
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Jesus, the origin of the fourth Gospel, must hear the grass grow,’ 
the Odes will remain a precious source of information about tradi- 
tion and thought of early Christianity, although their importance 
cannot be compared with that of the Didache. 

But the discovery of the Epistola Apostolorum surpasses in its 
significance both the Didache and the Odes. With the latter docu- 
ments it shares the privilege to be a work of the second century. 
Even Harnack® has to admit that probably it must be dated before 
180 A.D., although he would rather be inclined to assign it to a 
later period because of its abundant use of the New Testament writ- 
ings. To this early date must be added a distinction of far greater 
importance; 1. e., its extremely interesting and illuminating contents. 

“A number of the most vital questions that. we should like to have 
answered by the ecclesiastical tradition of the second century; e. g., 
the Canon of the Old and New Testaments, the regula fidet, the 
idea of God, Christology, Eschatology, Soteriology, the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the resurrection of men, the spreading of 
heresies, the Parusia, etc., are here not only touched upon but made 
the subject of lengthy discussions. It is no exaggeration if Baum- 
stark® affirms: “The result means the necessity of learning over 
again what we have to suppose as possible within the boundaries 
of the Grosskirche (1. e., the Catholic Church), exactly around the 
last third of the second century.” Schmidt’ himself is expecting a 
“lively discussion,” for the problems are so manifold that they 
hardly can be solved by one alone. 


HIstTorY OF THE DISCOVERY 


A short survey of the history of the discovery of the Epistola, 
the publication of which was unfortunately delayed by the war, will 
prove to be interesting. As early as 1895 Carl Schmidt discovered 
in the Institut de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire a 
Coptic Manuscript on papyrus and gave a brief report of it in the 
Kgl. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, June 20, 1895. 
Very probably the document belonged originally to the monastery 


4 Das Verstindnis der Oden Solomons, Giessen, 1911, p. 2. 
5 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1919, p. 245. 

6 Theologische Revue, 1921, p. 261. 
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of Shenute, to which we are also indebted for the Apocalypse of 
Elias and Sophonias, the First Epistle of Clement and the still 
unedited Sapientia Salomonis. The text is the old Achmimic, and 
is copied from an older manuscript, as is evident from the numer- 
ous dittographies. The present manuscript was written about 
400 A.D. and belongs to the oldest documents of the Coptic Church. 
Of its original forty-six leaves fifteen are lost. 


Hennecke took notice of the new discovery in his Neutestament- 
liche Apocryphen. Warned by this publication, Bick, Librarian 
of the K. K. Hofbibliothek in Vienna, has been led to the additional 
discovery that one leaf of Cod. Pal. Vindobonensis 16, referred to 
a similar treatise as that announced by Schmidt. Suddenly (1907), | 
there appeared an article by Abbé L. Guerrier in the Revue de 
l’Orient Chrétien under the title: Un Testament (éthiopien) de 
Notre Seigneur et Sauveur Jésus-Christ en Galilee, announcing a 
text very similar to that of the Coptic Manuscript, discovered by 
Schmidt (1895). 


The publication of the Ethiopic text took place in 1913 in the 
Patrologia Orientalis (ed. by Graffin-Nau) under the title: Le 
Testament en Galilee de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, etc., and is 
accompanied by a French translation and excellent notes. 


A comparison of Guerrier’s text with the Coptic document yielded 
the result that the Ethiopic falsely called Testament contained 
indeed a text which is also represented by the Coptic Manuscript. 
But Guerrier’s text brings an additional section of eleven chapters 
under the common headline Testament. This combination of the 
two distinct sections was due to a mistaken valuation of the prin- 
cipal Ethiopic Manuscript followed by Guerrier. This Manuscript 
(L) contained three distinct parts: 


a. Fol. 1-14a: The Ethiopic version of the Syriac Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, published by the Syrian Patriarch 
Rahmani, 1899. 


b. Fol. 14a-15a: An Apocalypse concerning the end of the 
world. 


ce. Fol. 15a-21: The Epistola Apostolorum. 


Misled by the subscription after the first section “The Testament 
ef our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” and taking it as the head- 
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line for the following, Guerrier erroneously entitled the two suc- 
ceeding parts Testament. Besides, it escaped his attention that 
the two following parts originally did not form a unit, but repre- 
sented two distinct works, one being an Apocalypse, the other 
being the Epistola Apostolorum, which accidentally were joined 
together in the Manuscript L of the 18th century. This mistake is 
corrected by the edition of Schmidt. 

In addition to this Schmidt, assisted by his own pen of 
the Coptic Manuscript of the Epistola, and the unearthing of two 
further documents, the fragment of Vienna and another Ethiopic 
Manuscript of Stuttgart, was in a position to clear up and correct 
a number of obscure readings of Guerrier’s text. 

Thus the monumental work of Schmidt presents to us the Epis- 
tola Apostolorum as a solid certainty in its best obtainable form 
—details remaining for debate—freed from accretion of time and 
tradition. Although the ecclesiastical writers of antiquity do not, 
as far as we know at present, indicate the existence of this Apoc- 
ryphal book, it will, undoubtedly, as a product of adherents to the 
orthodox Church, constitute a memorable source of knowledge and 
a gold mine that will, under further research, yield valuable treas- 
ures, especially to the student of New Testament theology and 
ecclesiastical history. 

Schmidt’s edition is distinguished by a number of brilliant 
studies of the main problems involved. “It may be said with cer- 
tainty that never did an old-Christian text, newly offered to scholar- 
ship, receive so soon such an exhaustive treatment of its entire 
theological contents.’”® 

Reserving the treatment of some interesting problems of the 
Epistola to a future study, we may offer in this article a general 
outline of its contents.® 


SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE EPISTOLA 


A. The introduction characterizes the whole book as an anti- 
gnostic circular Epistle of authors who are lasts in the name of 
orthodoxy : 


8 Baumstark, Theologische Revue, 1921, p. 261. 


® The outline is based on the combination of the Coptic and Ethiopic text, as 
the former has not preserved the beginning and the end of the Epistola. 
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“What Jesus Christ revealed in an Epistle to His disciples and 
how Jesus Christ revealed the Epistle to the Assembly of the 
Apostles, the disciples of Christ, which Epistle is for all, which is 
written against Simon and Cerinthus, the false Apostles,” etc. 

B. This longer introduction is followed by a smaller proémium: 
“We, John, Thomas, Andrew, James, Philip, Bartholomy, Matthew, 
Nathanael, Judas Zelotes and Cephas, we are writing to the 
Churches of the East, West, North and South, announcing to you 
and telling you, what we wrote down about our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as we saw him, heard him and touched him after he had risen from 
the dead,” etc. Note the position of St. John at the head of the 
Apostles, pointing unmistakably to the circle in which the Epistola 
originated, the Catholic character of the address, and the emphasis 
on the personal acquaintance with the Lord. 

C. The treatise: 


1. The priexistence of Christ. Christ is the Lord, Saviour, 
Son of God, God; the Creator of the world, the universe and man; 
He spoke through the prophets. 


2. The reality of His humanity is evident from the fact that 
the Apostles themselves saw Him and touched Him. The latter is 
evidently an anti-docetic note and reflects the historical background 
of the Epistle. 


3. The symbolum of the Apostles professes that Jesus is the 
incarnated Logos, born in Bethlehem, from the holy Virgin Mary, 
not by carnal generation, but by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The Apostles who “saw it” are witnesses to this. 


4. A short infancy passage describes how Christ displayed 
miraculous wisdom in His childhood. Again the reality of the 
truth is emphasized. 


5. Christ’s public life is distinguished by miracles: the wedding 
of Cana, the stater in the fish’s mouth (but not as tax for Christ 
and St. Peter, but for Christ and all the Apostles) ; the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves. Here an interesting parenthesis follows. The 
Apostles ask Christ about the meaning of this miracle. The answer 
is given in the following remarkable symbolum: “This is the 
symbolum of our faith: in the great Christendom, and in the Father, 
the Ruler of the world, and in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, and in the 
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Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, and in the holy Church, and in the remis- 
sion of sins.’ The importance of this passage in a document writ- 
ten before 180 A.D. will be readily recognized. 

Apologetic insertion against Simon and Cerinthus who pervert 
these doctrines about Christ: Their end is destruction. But the 
Apostles know as eye-witnesses the truth of their preaching. 


6. Christ's Passion and Resurrection. 

The Apostles testify that the Lord is He who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and Archelaos (!) and buried on Calvary, but who 
rose again and appeared first to the pious women and charged them 
to report His Resurrection to the Apostles. The repeated messages 
of Martha and Maria did not find belief with the Apostles. Even 
when the risen Christ Himself appeared to them they were not 
convinced, fearing that He might be a spirit. But the Lord invited 
Peter to put his fingers in the wounds of His hands, and Thomas 
to put his fingers in the wound of His side, and Andrew to see if 
His feet left traces on the ground. The Apostles touched Him and 
were convinced. The description postulates as historical back- 
ground a situation where heretics doubted and denied the reality of 


Christ’s Resurrection. 


7. Description of Christ’s coming from the Father. 

When He was about to come He put on the wisdom and power 
of the Father and passing through the heavens He appeared like the 
angels and archangels and they thought that He was one of them. 
This well known gnostic element shows that such kind of imagina- 
tion was at the time of the Epistle possible even in circles which 
pretended to be orthodox. 


8. The annunciation of Gabriel. 

We find here the remarkable text: “On that day when I put on 
the form of the angel Gabriel, I appeared to Mary and spoke to her. 
Her heart received me and she believed, and J formed myself and 
entered her womb. And I became flesh, etc.” 

9. The memory of Christ’s death, 1. e., Pasch. 

“After my return to the Father, remember my death” (the Ethi- 
opic version adds: “that is the Pasch’’). 

10. The celebration of the Pasch and Peter's captivity. 

At the time when they are celebrating the Pasch, one of the 
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Apostles will be in prison, but Christ will deliver him in the form 
of the angel Gabriel. But when the Apostles have completed “the 
memory that takes place in regard to me (Christ) and the Agape” 
he will be cast into prison again. 


11. The Parusia. 

Christ, at His second coming, will appear more brilliant than the 
sun, and the Sign of the Cross will proceed before Him, and He 
will judge the living and the dead. The date of Parusia is described 
by the sentence: “When the one hundred twenties (Ethiop. one hun- 
dred fifties) will be completed between Pentecost and the feast of 
the unleavened bread the coming of the Father shall take place.” 
This passage is of decisive importance for the determination of the 
date of the Epistle,—i. e., before 120; viz., 150 years after the 
Resurrection of Christ have passed. 

12. Christ’s relation to the Father. 

“T am wholly in my Father and my Father is in me because of 
the likeness of the form (opp) and the power, etc.” “I am the 
Logos.” 

13. Christ’s ascension and His last wishes. 


He will go to His Father who is in heaven. His wishes at His 
departure are chiefly: 


a. The fulfillment of His new commandment to love one 
another, including our enemies. 

b. The observation of the golden rule: (cf. Mt. vii. 12.) 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even 
so do ye also unto them.” 


c. The mission command with the promise of reward to the 
faithful Apostles. 


14. The resurrection of the faithful. 
a. They will find a resting place where there is no eating or 
drinking, nor cares, nor mourning. They shall not “vanish but 


shall be sharers not of the earthly creation, but of that of the Father 
which shall not perish.” 


b. The guarantee for our resurrection is given in the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which is the fulfilling of the prophecies. “As my 
Father raised me from the dead, thus also you will rise and will be 
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taken to the highest heavens.” The Ethiopic text is more emphatic, 
by saying that they shall rise in their flesh, in the “second birth.” 

c. This is the purpose of Christ’s coming into this world, that 
we should rise from the dead. Christ is “not begotten and yet born 
from man, He is without flesh and yet wore the flesh’”—for our 
resurrection. | 

15. The judgment after resurrection. 

The soul will be united with the body for the last judgment; both 
flesh and spirit will be subject to the judgment. One part of men 
will receive eternal happiness, the other part eternal punishment. 

Historical background: The question of the Apostles: “O Lord, 
is it possible that what is dissolved and destroyed, should become 
sound again?” reflects once more the historical background,—w. e¢., 
the existence of heresies denying the resurrection of the flesh. 

16. The descensus ad inferos. 

Christ has the power from the Father to give eternal life and 
rest to the faithful. Therefore He descended to the place of Lazarus 
and preached to the just and prophets of old, and brought them 
forgiveness and salvation. 

17. Pratse of faith. 

a. Faith without observance of the Commandments does not 
help. 

b. Heresies are bound to come, but those who begin them will 
receive eternal punishment. 

c. Blessed are those who believe without seeing. 


18. Command to preach to the whole world. 

a. The Gospel shall be preached to the whole world, to the 
Gentiles as well as to the Jews. 

b. Prophecy of the conversion of St. Paul, who will be the 
providential Apostle of the Gospel of universality and equality 
between Jews and Gentiles. 

c. At the time of the Parusia the faithful of the Apostles and of 
St. Paul will enjoy the same privileges. 

19. The Parusia. 

a. The general sign of the Parusia will be an appearance of 
great stars, falling upon the earth like fire. Great destruction will 
follow ; then will be the universal judgment. 
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b. The elect will be those who went through suffering for 
Christ’s sake. 

c. Those who believed in Christ’s name, but acted as sinners. 
will be treated like unbelievers. 

d. The detailed description of the signs indicating the coming 
end: wars, earthquakes, darkness, barrenness, persecutions of the 
faithful, preaching of false doctrines under Christ’s name. 

20. The Last Judgment. 

a. Those who defended Christ’s true doctrine against the 
seducers will see the face of the Father. Those who neglected 
brotherhood and charity will be rejected by the Father. Those who 
suffered for Christ’s sake will be saved. Every one who believed 
and did the works of light will be saved. 

b. The sinners will be punished in their flesh and in their soul. 

c. Baptism is the key to salvation: Whoever believes will 
receive the “light of the seal” by Baptism, and the remission of sins. 


21. Warning to be prepared for the Parusia. 

The faithful are compared to the ten virgins, five of whom were 
foolish and five wise (cf. Mt. xxv. 1, ff.). 

a. The wise virgins are: faith, charity, grace, peace and hope. 
They are ready to enter with the bridegroom at His arrival. 

b. The foolish virgins are: knowledge (gnosis), insight, obedi- 
ence, patience, mercy. They represent those amongst the “believ- 
ers” who slept,—i. e., who professed His name, but neglected His 
Commandments. They are excluded from the Kingdom. 

The judgment of that day is final: whoever is excluded will 
remain excluded for all eternity. 

22. Practical application. 

a. The Apostles shall preach fearlessly, especially shall they be 
without fear of the rich. 

b. They shall apply the rule of fraternal correction: “If thou 
seest a sinner, rebuke him between thee and him. If he shall not 
hear thee, take another, as many as three, and warn thy brother; 
again if he does not hear thee [the following is preserved in Ethi- 
opic, the Coptic text being missing here] let him be to thee as a 
heathen and publican” (cf. Mt. xvii. 15 ff.) where after the three 
witnesses it has to be appealed to the church: “tell the church.” It 
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cannot be said with certainty that this text was missing in the 
Coptic original. 

c. Heresies have to come, but woe to those who pervert the 
word of Christ. 

Epilogue (Ethiopic text): After Christ had given this revela- 
tion He said: “Behold, on the third day and in the third hour, He 
will come who has sent me, that I go away with Him. And after 
He had said this there was thunder and lightening and earthquakes, 
and the heavens opened and then appeared a light cloud that lifted 
Him up. And there sounded the voices of many angels, etc.” 

This short sketch of the Epistle’s contents will indicate suffi- 
ciently the inestimable value of the document with which we are 
confronted. 













ROBERT HUGH BENSON, AN IMPRESSION 
By JosepH A. Murpuy, D.D. 


The English Church of San Silvestro in Capite was crowded. 
Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was preaching the Lenten course. The body of the church 
was well filled by members of the English-speaking colony, and 
tourists, dubbed “barbs” by the students of the Pontifical College 
of North America. (‘‘Barbs,” let me explain to the uninitiated, 
was a college contraction of barbaroi.) All tourists in Rome were 
called barbaroi. Some of them were. Thronging the body of the 
church and the numerous side altars, fitting into every nook and 
corner which they found vacant, were the students of the English, 
Irish, Scotch and American colleges. 

The sermons were preached, fortunately for the seminarists, in 
walk-time. Think of it! Seminarists cheerfully abandoning recrea- 
tion to throng a church every day in Lent to listen to a sermon of 
nearly an hour’s duration. It sounds incredible, but they did. The 
Pincian Hill and Borghese Villa, glorious in all the beauty of a 
Roman spring, beckoned in vain to the enthusiastic students. They 
were afflicted with Bensonitis, according to a cynic. They might 
not admit that, but they were all ardent Bensonians. They did not 
go to San Silvestro to hear a sermon. They had plenty of sermons 
at home. They went to hear Benson. 

Do not suggest, as the irreverent might, that it was not the 
preacher, but the Cambridge graduate, the ex-Anglican monk, the’ 
more eminent son of an eminent father, the indefatigable and suc- 
cessful novelist who attracted the throng. Mere curiosity to see 
Benson would have been sated in one sitting on the uncomfortable 
chairs which they found when lucky. Most of them had to stand. 
Perhaps something of the sort moved us to attend the first after- 
noon; for the English-speaking Catholic world was very much 
interested in Robert Hugh Benson, not only as the son of his father, 
but as an extraordinary propagandist of Catholic faith and morals. 
Notable visitors were common in Rome,—Eminences, Most Rever- 
ends and Right Reverends, Barons, Dukes and Lords, Peers and 
866 
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Princesses and Pierpont Morgans. From north and south, from 
east and west, they made their way to the heart of the world; for 
all roads lead to Rome. The American students saw the passing 
pageant and rejoiced; like all true democrats they were profoundly 
interested in princes, even if they did not put their political faith 
in them. No, the theory of mere curiosity would never account for 
the daily attendance in their recreation period, during Lent, of a 
throng of students surfeited with the sight of notable people. It 
would never account for the unjustifiable way in which the Ameri- 
cans pestered their kindhearted Rector for permission to attend the 
“Three Hours’ Agony” service, at which Monsignor Benson was 
to preach. Distinguished preachers came frequently to San Silves- 
tro. Students went to see and hear and alas! to criticize. Contrary 
to general impression, old age is far more tolerant and less critical 
of preachers than youth, when youth is embodied in an amateur 
theologian. Seldom did the seminarists go twice to hear the same 
man. Preachers, most reverend, right reverend and plain reverend 
came, were seen and were criticized. Robert Hugh Benson came, 
was seen and conquered. Certainly none of the preachers of those 
years exercised the influence, not to say fascination, over the English- 
speaking seminarists of Rome that Robert Hugh Benson did. 

His presence in the pulpit was far from imposing. He was short, 
slight, sandy, and wrapped about in a surplice several sizes too 
large for him. His biretta, a majestic affair, was in constant peril 
of being launched into the congregation as he gesticulated. He was 
a bundle of nerves, taut and tense. His voice was weak, his gestures 
angular and strong, but not graceful. Invariably these gestures 
were marred by unmanageable cuffs, obviously detached, which 
almost escaped him every time he shot his hands forward. Regu- 
larly he spent a few distracted moments, after vigorous gestures, in 
retrieving them, pushing them back into the seclusion of the sleeves 
of the cassock, from which they had escaped. He cared little about 
his personal appearance. On the streets of Rome he wore a rather 
shabby, faded cassock, a hat which had seen better days and shoes 
decidedly down at the heels. Sometimes, at the beginning of a 
sermon, it was rather a relief to look away from the preacher. His 
nervousness was communicable. But as he continued he became 
steadier. Wrapt in thought he appeared at times almost inspired. 
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After a few minutes, one overlooked his nervousness, his manner- 
isms. Like a torrent came new ideas or new applications and rela- 
tions of old ideas from the overflowing springs of his mind. ([ 
use the word “torrent” advisedly.) His thought was crystal- 
clear, fresh and impetuous, and the theologians found the dry dust 
of theology stirred to life by the life-giving waters. 

Before our astonished and admiring eyes was spread the gorgeous 
pageant of Christ living in the Church. She was actually living out 
the life of Christ in detail, a divine drama, enacted before our eyes 
to-day and visible in every page of the history of the Church. The 
Church was truly the mystical body of Christ on earth. “I am the 
vine and you are the branches.” She was the body of Christ, the 
soul of Christ, the divinity of Christ. She was born daily in the 
poverty and humility of Bethlehem; she was glorified daily in the 
transfiguration of Thabor; she was dying daily in the ignominy of 
Calvary; she was rising daily in the triumph of Easter. The 
Church was Christ healing the sick while the world speculated and 
disbelieved. She was Christ forgiving the sinner while the world 
asked, “How can this Man forgive sin?” She was Christ the friend 
of publicans and sinners; she was Christ persecuted and scourged 
and suffering agony; she was Christ riding into Jerusalem in 
triumph, while the multitude spread garments in the way and 
shouted, “Hosanna to the Son of David.” She was Christ Cruci- 
fied while the mob shouted, “Vah, thou who destroyest the Temple 
of God.” She was Christ betrayed by one Apostle, denied by 
another and forsaken by the rest, the fool of Pilate’s court, the butt 
of Herod’s. She was Christ teaching with authority, unlike the 
Scribes and the Pharisees: “Moses said unto you . . but 
I say unto you. . . .” No Church but the Catholic Church 
dared to teach with authority as Christ taught, for no Church but 
the Catholic Church claimed to be divine and to speak with the 
Voice of God. Subduing, compelling, commanding, entreating as 
no other body in the world, the Catholic Church moved across the 
ages, acting and speaking as a consciously divine body. Powerful 
and helpless, suffering and rejoicing, succeeding and failing, dying 
and rising again, the life of Christ is the life of the Church. 

The brilliancy and fluency of language, the aptness of illustration, 
the familiarity with the text of Holy Scripture, the summoning of 
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evidence from history, science and philosophy from the Scholastics 
of the Middle Ages or the newspapers of the day before, the mar- 
shalling of facts in the bright light of vivid imagination, the 
sparkling epigrams, the ironical thrusts, made his apologia, if not 
as scientific as his propaganda, far more appealing and suggestive. 
The cheerful mixing up of generals and particulars, soaring from 
particular facts to general and sweeping statements, his conclusions 
on the philosophy of heresy and history, might not bear the test of 
logic, but they stood the test of life. They were vivid, living 
realities to his hearers because they were vivid, living realities to 
the preacher. “The just man liveth by faith.” Faith vitalized the 
preaching of Benson. He saw in the Church the living Christ. 

“For I see through her eyes, the Eyes of God to shine, and 
through her lips I hear His words. In each of her hands, as she 
raises them to bless, I see the wounds that dripped at Calvary, and 
her feet upon her altar stairs are signed with the same marks as 
those which the Magdalene kissed. As she comforts me in the con- 
fessional I hear the voice that bade the sinner go and sin no more; 
and as she rebukes or pierces me with blame I shrink aside trembling 
with those who went out one by one, beginning with the eldest, till 
Jesus and the penitent were left alone. As she cries her invitation 
through the world I hear the same ringing claim as that which 
called, ‘Come unto me and find rest to your souls’; as she drives 
those who profess to serve her from her service I see the same flame 
of wrath that scourged the changers of money from the temple 
courts. 

“As I watch her in the midst of her people, applauded by the mob 
shouting always for the rising sun, I see the palm branches about 
her head, and the City and Kingdom of God, it would seem, scarcely 
a stone’s-throw away, yet across the valley of the Kedron and the 
garden of Gethsemani; and as I watch her pelted with mud, spurned, 
spat at and disgraced, I read in her eyes the message that we should 
weep not for her but for ourselves and for our children, since she 
is immortal and we but mortal after all. As I look on her white 
body, dead and drained of blood, I smell once more the odor of the 
ointments and the trampled grass of that garden near to the place 
where He was crucified and hear the tramp of the soldiers who 
came to seal the stone and set the watch. And, at last, as I see her 
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moving once more in the dawn light of each new day, or in the 
revelation of evening, as the sun of this or that dynasty rises and 
sets, I understand that He who was dead has come forth once more 
with healing in His wings, to comfort those that mourn and to bind 
up the broken-hearted ; and that His coming is not with observation, 
but in the depth of night as His enemies slept and His lovers woke 
for sorrow. 

“Yet even as I see this I understand that Easter is but Bethlehem 
once again; that the cycle runs round again to its beginning and 
that the conflict is all to fight again; for they will not be persuaded 
though One rises daily from the dead.” 





THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O. F. M. 


The Sacrament of Holy Orders, by Christ’s institution, distin- 
guishes in the Church the clergy from the laity, for the government 
of the faithful and the ministry of divine worship (Canon 948). 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLERGY AND LAITY 


In the first Canon on the Sacrament of Holy Orders the Code 
repeats a fundamental principle of the Christian faith,—namely, 
that the distinction between the clergy and the laity is of divine ori- 
gin. This is a constitutional and essential element of that society 
which is known by the name of the Catholic Church. According to 
the teaching of that Church, Christ Himself established this consti- 
tutional nature of the Church; wherefore no human power can 
change this essential feature of the organization of the Church, with- 


out attempting to destroy Christ’s work. The governing body of the 
Church is to consist of ministers consecrated to Christ’s service in 
an especial manner. This governing body is further organized and 


unified in one common head, the supreme executive of the Church, 
who is very appropriately called the Vicar (or representative) of 
Christ. 

The history of the Catholic Church from Apostolic times suffi- 
ciently shows that the Christians were firmly convinced of the divine 
institution of the governing body of the Church. Dissenters can be 
found in the early days of the Church, as well as in later centuries, 
but they were not the great majority of the members of the Church, 
nor was their separation from the Church prompted by conscientious 
scruples and fears that the Church was wrong in her belief in the 
divinely instituted organization. The motives for dissent and sepa- 
ration were different in the various cases, but even after the forma- 
tion of the early sects these separated churches retained the self- 
same organization by which an ordained clergy governed the body 
of their members. 

In more recent times, mostly since the Protestant Reformation, 
sects which denied the fundamental principle of the organization 
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and constitution of the Church were formed. The effects of the 
denial of this principle have been rather disastrous to those separated 
churches. It has served to create an ever-increasing number of divi- 
sions and sub-divisions into a great variety of independent denomi- 
nations, without a definite creed and with tendencies antagonistic 
not only to the Catholic Church, but also to all other groups of sepa- 
rated Christians. 


THE SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER OF HOLY ORDERS 





The Code does not speak of the sacramental character of Holy 
Orders, because that feature does not come within the scope of 
Canon Law but rather of dogmatic theology. In Canon 949, the 
Code distinguishes between major or sacred Orders—under ‘this 
term fall the priesthood, deaconship and subdeaconship—and minor 
Orders, of which there are four,—namely those of acolytes, exor- 
cists, lectors and porters. 


There is only one Sacrament of Holy Orders which confers spirit- 
ual power over the Holy Eucharist and over the community of the 
faithful. The theologians very appropriately say that Holy Orders 
confers power over the corpus Christi verum and the corpus Christi 
mysticum,; for there is, in fact, an intimate union between the God- 
man, Christ, the Head of the body of the faithful who are in a spirit- 
ual sense called “members of the body of Christ” in the New Testa- 
ment. The power conferred by Holy Orders varies according to the 
degree to which such power is conferred in the various Orders. 
Power is first bestowed in the deaconship, more is bestowed in the 
priesthood, and the height of this power is conferred in the episcopal 
consecration. 


The sacred writings of the New Testament repeatedly mention 
these three degrees of Holy Orders, and, from the manner in which 
they are spoken of, it appears that the dignity of a sacrament at- 
taches to them. We are given to understand that by the sacred rite, 
which is usually described in the sacred text as the imposition of 
hands, both spiritual power and divine grace to fit the soul for the 
proper exercise of that power are conferred. The ceremonies and 
prayers by which the holy Apostles and their successors conferred 
Holy Orders are not described in detail in the New Testament writ- 
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ings. In any case, whenever Christ did not specify the details to be 
observed in conferring a sacrament, it was left to the Church to 
adopt such ceremonies and prayers as she saw fit, for Christ gave the 
Church all the powers necessary to carry out the purpose for which 
He established the Church. 


HistorRicAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE VARIOUS ORDERS 


The New Testament mentions bishops, priests and deacons quite 
frequently. It is difficult to determine, in some passages, whether 
bishops or priests are spoken of; for at the time these books were 
written no technical terms to denote either of these offices existed, 
and the Greek words episcopoi and presbyteroi are not in themselves 
sufficiently distinctive to denote bishops or priests exclusively, as is 
commonly admitted by scholars of ancient Greek. Soon, however, 
these terms received a definite technical meaning. The disciples of 
the holy Apostles, like St. Ignatius of Antioch and St. Irenaeus, 
teach very plainly that there were three degrees of sacred ministers, 
bishops, priests and deacons. St. Ignatius of Antioch calls the 
priests “the bishop’s senate.” St. Cyprian assures us that he did 
nothing without consulting the priests and that especially before 
ordinations he sought the advice of the priests concerning the candi- 
dates. 


Excluding some references to priests in the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church, we read very little of their activities in the 
first two hundred years after Christ, because the bishops adminis- 
tered practically all the sacraments themselves. When, however, 
the Church branched out from the cities and towns into the 
country districts, and Christian communities were formed at a dis- 
tance from the episcopal residence, the work of the priests assumed 
greater proportions, and consequently we hear more of them in the 
history of the third and succeeding centuries. 


The deacons are mentioned very frequently in the writings of the 
early bishops of the Church. They served at the altar, distributed 
Holy Communion in the form of the Precious Blood, received the 
offerings of the people during Holy Mass, kept order in church dur- 
ing the divine services and were, in addition, the assistants of the 
bishop in his administrative duties. 
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The subdeaconship and the four minor orders are mentioned in 
the letter of Pope Cornelius to Bishop Fabius of Antioch, about the 
year 250. There were at that time in the city of Rome, besides the 
Bishop, forty-six priests, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, forty- 
two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, lectors and ostiaru. The sub- 
deacon is mentioned at about the same time in Carthoge in Africa 
by Bishop St. Cyprian. In the Oriental Church we fird a reference 
to the subdeacon by St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria in Egypt 
and also in the council at Antioch (341), which gives to the chor- 
episcopoi the power to ordain subdeacons. The document known 
under the name of Apostolic Constitutions calls the subdeacons 
assistants of the deacons. 

The four minor orders, as we have just remarked, are mentioned 
in the letter of Pope Cornelius. With the steady growth of the 
Church the duties of her ministers also increased, and the great rev- 
erence with which all matters pertaining to the sacred worship were 
regarded by the early Christians caused them to be set apart, even 
for inferior offices in the Church, as ministers publicly dedicated to 
God’s service. The first of the four minor orders is that of acolytes, 
ni Greek word which means follower, disciple, or also, servant. The 
acolytes assisted the deacon and subdeacon at the altar. We still use 
the word acolyte for the servers at Holy Mass. In the early days 
of the Church the acolytes had more important functions. Thus, 
in the city of Rome they were employed by the Pope to carry to the 
priests of the ancient parish churches particles consecrated in his 
Mass, as a sign of union between him and the priests who had to 
say Mass in their own churches on Sunday and could not attend the 
Papal Mass. In the Oriental Church the order of acolytes was not 
introduced. 

The order of exorcists reminds us of the fact that in the ancient 
heathen world cases of diabolical possession and other forms of 
vexation by the evil spirits were quite frequent. We need only read 
the pages of the holy Gospels to know how people suffered from the 
evil powers of the spirit world. Many times our Lord used His 
divine power for the benefit of poor human beings who were tor- 
mented by evil spirits. The extraordinary powers which Christ gave 
to many of the early Christians, the so-called charismatict, were evi- 
dently intended for the special needs of those times, when the Chris- 
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tian faith had to fight against all the powers of heathenism in order 
to establish the reign of Christ in the souls of men. Among these 
specially favored Christians there were many who had the power 
of driving away the evil spirits from people tormented by them. 
When the Church was well established in the heathen world, these 
extraordinary powers ceased, but there were still many cases of dia- 
bolical possession and the Church ordained the exorcists for the pur- 
pose of combating the evil spirits whenever they showed their wicked 
influence over unfortunate human beings. 

Unbelievers have laughed at this practice of the Church. They 
would explain diabolical interference as mere cases of nervous dis- 
eases or remnants of pagan superstition. Evidently they give no- 
body but themselves any credit for common sense. Whoever does 
not agree with them, no matter what facts he has observed, is simply 
a fool, or a hopelessly ignorant and priest-ridden creature. Still, 
facts are facts, and other people have mental powers as great as these 
men, and are as well able as they to see and interpret facts and phe- 
nomena. Perhaps the Catholic missionaries could enlighten them 
on such facts, for they tell us that in heathen countries cases are 
fairly frequent where some unseen evil power torments the con- 
verted heathens in a very striking manner. They also assure us that 
frequently these manifestations cease altogether, or at least become 
far less frequent, as soon as Holy Mass has been said in a town or 
settlement. However, it is lost time to argue with people who have 
made up their minds that they must be right and everybody else 
wrong. Facts which do not suit them simply do not exist, because 
you, who have observed, are a fool and they know it. No Pope 
ever spoke more dogmatically and infallibly than the anti-Christian 
scientist. The noble name of science covers a multitude of sins. 

In the Oriental Church the order of exorcists existed for some 
time, for it is mentioned in the synod of Laodicea; but later on it 
disappeared. 

The next minor order is that of lectors, or public readers of the 
Holy Bible in the assemblies of the Christians. After the orders of 
bishops, priests and deacons, this order is the oldest. The early 
Christian writer, Tertullian, mentions the lector as an ordained min- 
ister, together with bishop, priest and deacon. Also, in the writings 
of Bishop St. Cyprian, the lector appears as an ordained minister. 
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In the Oriental Church the office of the lector is mentioned in the 
councils of Laodicea and Antioch. Later on, when the public read- 
ing of the Epistles and Gospels was done by subdeacons and dea- 
cons, boys were raised to the degree of lectors and formed into 
scholae cantorum who sang the liturgical parts of Holy Mass, 
Again, we find young lectors who were preparing themselves for the 
sacred ministry in the houses of priests, who had the duty of teach- 
ing and educating them. 

Finally there is the order of ostiarit, or porters. It sounds very 
learned, when the Protestant scholar, Harnack, looks to the aedituus, 
or porter, of the heathen temples as the inspiration for the ostiarius 
of the Christian Church. However, there is no need to look to such 
an origin of this office, for it was very natural that the Christian 
churches should have some men to watch over the edifice used for 
divine worship. The sacredness of the place would suggest that the 
porter should be appointed to his charge by a sacred ceremony. His 
duty was to watch over the sacred edifice, and very likely to see to 
its proper cleanliness and respectable appearance. Later, in the thir- 
teenth century, the ringing of the church bell to call the people to the 
divine services was also made part of the duties of the ostiarius. In 
the Oriental Church the synod of Laodicea speaks of a clerical 
porter, but this office was not retained by the Eastern Churches. 

The tonsure is not an order, but a sacred ceremony by which the 
young man is enlisted in the ranks of the clergy before he receives 
any orders. In the ancient monasteries of Egypt and Syria, in the 
fourth century, shaving the heads of the monks was quite common. 
The shaving or close cutting of the hair as a symbol of dedication 
to the divine service was known also in heathen times, at least in 
Egypt. That the monks of the East generally adopted some kind of 
tonsure is well known. The first regulations in reference to the secu- 
lar clergy deal with the prohibition to let their hair grow long. In 
the catacombs we find pictures of the fifth century in which the 
clerics have a tonsure. The practice of giving the tonsure to clerics 
generally spread rapidly. Several forms of the tonsure developed 
in the sixth century, the most popular of which were the tonsura 
S. Petri and the tonsura S. Pauli. The tonsure of St. Peter gained 
the greatest popularity in the Western Church. This tonsure 
consisted in shaving the entire head, with the exception of a narrow 
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wreath-like circle of hair around the head. It is still the tonsure of 
the Franciscans and other friars. Here in the United States only 
the novices of these orders wear the tonsure; the priests do not wear 
it because they have to attend to the sacred ministry outside the 
monastery church very frequently and it would appear rather odd 
to wear the tonsure with civilian clothes. The large tonsure of St. 
Peter, which the secular clergy wore in ancient times, dwindled 
down in the course of time to a very small circle shaved on the 
crown of the head, and this kind of a tonsure is still worn by the 
secular priests in Europe. In the United States even this last ves- 
tige of a tonsure has disappeared. In the Oriental Church the ton- 
sure of St. Paul was customary; it consisted in shaving the entire 
head or at least clipping the hair very short. 

After the wearing of the tonsure had become common among the 
secular clergy, the tonsure was given with minor orders. In the 
ninth century the giving of the tonsure appears as a separate cere- 
mony. The fact that in the Middle Ages young children were fre- 
quently dedicated to the. sacred ministry by their parents and placed 
in monasteries or churches to be educated for the clerical career 
may, as some archeologists think, have been the chief reason why 
the tonsure was given them. In the Ordo Romanus vulgatus there 
give them the minor orders, the duties of which they were not yet 
able to fulfil, and to signify that they were offered to God’s service, 
the tonsure was given them. In the Ordo Romanus vulgatus there 
is an oration entitled oratio ad puerum tondendum. Pope Innocent 
III says: “By the tonsure given according to the form of the Church 
the clerical status is conferred.” 

The Code, in Canon 950, states that in the laws of the Church 
the words ordain, order, ordination and sacred ordination compre- 
hend, besides the episcopal consecration, the orders enumerated in 
Canon 949 (the three major and the four minor orders), also the 
first tonsure, unless the nature of the case or the context of the 
words show that some particular order or orders are referred to. 


(To be continued) 
















































PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Dom S. Loutism_t, O.S.B. 


Conscience 


Once there lived a dear old whimsical Medicinae Doctor who 
was very fond of repeating a brief and peremptory prescription for 
good health, happiness and long life. It ran in this wise: 

“Commit no sin and keep the bowels open.” 

We leave the second part of the prescription to recommend itself 
ik to the wisdom of our readers. ' We shall deal in these notes only 
| with the first part: Commit no sin! 

Indeed, what an asset for good health, happiness and long life 
i is a good conscience free from sin. The Imitation of Christ (Book 
| 

| 

































II. Ch. vi.) says: “Have a good conscience and thou shalt ever have 
joy. A good conscience is able to bear very much and is very 
cheerful in adversities. . . . Thou shalt rest sweetly if thy heart 
do not reprehend thee. . . . He will be easily contented and paci- 
i fied whose conscience is pure.” 

On the other hand, what a discomfort, what a dis-ease, what a 

source of secret, endless worry, what a bringer-on of illnesses, both 
i of the spirit and of the flesh, is an evil conscience, that is to say, the 
q consciousness that one has done some moral wrong, and therefore 
| is in a state of enmity with his better self and with God! 
i Conscience is nothing else but the light of our reason applied to 
what we do. St. Thomas says it is not any special faculty, poten- 
tia, or any special mode of being, habitus, but an act; namely, that 
i act of applying the moral law to one’s own doings, and of course 
I drawing the proper conclusions. Therefore, it is an act of knowl- 
q edge, an act of understanding, an act which proceeds from our 
: own reasoning faculty. It is a light, a God-given light, or a voice, 
the very voice of God, sounding in the depths of our soul; it is a 
judge, an inward judge, a spiritual monitor, the paedagogus animae, 
as some philosophers have called it. 

It ought to be for us a matter of gratification to find that this 
great tool of an ascetic life, this great instrument of our own per- 
sonal sanctification is not to be sought far and wide, but is in our 
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very self, is part and parcel of our God-given natural equipment of 
intellect and free-will, is an act of our queen faculty, the intellect. 

Our conscience, then, is that secret voice which is raised within 
us when we do anything either right or wrong, which bears testi- 
mony to the fact, and either approves or chides us for it, accord- 
ing as the case may be. Thus, for instance, when a Christian, a 
fortiori, a priest, having been the victim of some great act of injus- 
tice on the part of some one, bears himself meekly under the wrong 
inflicted on him, and, for the love of God, forgives the guilty party, 
his conscience bears testimony to the fact, approves of his conduct, 
and makes him happy. Then he can say with St. Paul: Gloria nostra 
testimonium conscientiae nostrae. (2 Cor. 1, 12.) The same St. 
Paul (Rom. 11, 15) speaks of those qui ostendunt opus legis 
scriptum in cordibus suis, testimonium reddente illis conscientia 
ipsorum, et ter se invicem cogitationibus accusantibus vel etiam 
defendentibus. Is not this a fine description of the internal working 
of conscience? 

When a man commits a wrong, for instance, perjures himself, 
there is that within him which will not let him rest content with 
what he has done. It is as though some one visible to no one else 
but himself were pursuing him, pointing at him the finger of scorn 
and crying out: “O you wretch! What have you done? Indeed 
this is a crime!” 

Judas, goaded on by the remorse of his conscience, brings back 
the thirty pieces of silver, exclaiming: Peccavi, tradens sanguinem 
justum. David sobs out: Peccatum meum contra me est semper. 
In the terrible tragedy of Shakespeare, no sooner has Macbeth 
stabbed his guest, King Duncan, in his sleep, than he feels quite 
unnerved, is afraid of a shadow, starts at the least noise. Ladv 
Macbeth, the greater culprit of the two, since it was she who per- 
suaded and goaded him on to the murder, at first rallies him on his 
vain alarms, but soon is herself overtaken with a sense of horror of 
the crime. She is seen walking in her sleep, wringing her hands, 
trying to wash away an imaginary blood stain which was not there 
but on her soul. The voice of her conscience did not suffer her 
to rest. 

But what need is there of these examples? Do we not ourselves 


know by personal experience that secret voice, even from our child- 
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hood? As soon as the light of reason dawned upon us we heard 
that voice within us giving us comfort or, on the contrary, causing 
us alarm. And we know full well that as long as the light of right 
reason shines upon us, conscience will keep watch, and ward over all 
we do and raise its voice. 

St. Thomas says that the functions of conscience are: 


1. Testificari in quantum cognoscimus nos aliquid fecisse vel 
non. 


2. Excusare vel accusare in quantum cognoscimus nos bene vel 
male fecisse. 


3. Instigare vel ligare in quantum judicamus aliquid faciendum 
esse vel non. 


Now all this is true of the well-formed conscience, conscientia 
recta. Is it equally true of the ill-formed conscience, conscientia 
erronea? Does an erroneous conscience oblige? 


It certainly does, ligat. 


Whether the practical judgment it pronounces be right or wrong, 
one is bound to submit to it, and in so doing one commits no sin, 
even though it is wrong; nay, there would be sin in not following 
its dictate. The reasons are, on the one hand, that an erroneous 
conscience is not aware that it is erroneous, and, on the other hand, 
that the dictate of conscience must always be followed. 


We must, however, vigorously emphasize the fact that this does 
not apply to the dictate of an ill-formed conscience im bad faith. 
Whosoever has formed to himself such a conscience must first of 
all rectify it, and then, and only then, follow its dictates. 


Sometimes a man will try to justify a wrong act by saying: “Oh! 
I formed my conscience! I made up my mind that I could do this,” 
meaning that he positively tampered with that delicate instrument, 
his conscience, and warped it, to suit the convenience of his pas- 
sion. Now it is clear that such an ill-formed conscience does not 
bind, non ligat. Quite the reverse. Indeed it would make sin too 
easy. With such a warped instrument one could abolish for one- 
self successively each of the Ten Commandments. The thief could 
say: “Oh! I formed my conscience. I made up my mind that I 
have a perfect right to appropriate this to myself.” 
A poor peasant in the neighborhood of Salamanca was looking 
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for his purse, which he had dropped by the road-side. He was 
heard to exclaim: “Please goodness, it will not have been found 
by some doctor in theology!” “What?” they asked him, “would 
not the good man bring it back to you?” “Indeed he would not; 
I am sure he would find a lot of reasons to make up his mind that 
he would be justified in keeping it.” 

Let us hope this was a rash judgment on the university people of 
Salamanca; but that is certainly just the way the sinner goes to 
work. He wants to follow a wrong course of action, and so he 
makes up his mind accordingly. To embolden himself he tries to 
deceive himself; he tells himself lies, pretends that sin is not sin, 
that black is white, that all’s well when, as a matter of fact, it is 
far otherwise. What is that but tampering with one’s own con- 
science; warping it of set purpose? It is du sabotage spirituel; a 
stifling of the voice of God, a sort of soul suicide in cold blood. 
And who could ever pretend that such a conscience ligat? 

Certainly it is by a merciful dispensation of God, the Author of 
our nature, that sin ordinarily brings its own chastisement. It is 
a law of the universe that every disorder causes uneasiness. A 
broken limb, a dislocated bone will cause in the living body an 
agony of suffering until it be properly set. But sin is the greatest 
of disorders, a moral one, causing uneasiness to the spirit in which 
it. occurs, angel or man; and, moreover, with man it is very often 
at the same time a physical disorder with material consequences; 
hence it brings in its train both mental anguish and physical 
suffering. 

Remorse, this skeleton in the cupboard, is not at all a comforting 
companion for the diseased mind. The sinner tries to forget it, 
but he never completely succeeds. Then the distressing, madden- 
ing question, which cannot but rise in the mind: “How will it all 
end?” It may be silenced for a while, but it will rise again, persis- 
tent, importunate. The wretched sinner wrings his hands, turns 
his head aside and feigns not to hear. If he remain obdurate, a new 
series of alarming symptoms will begin to manifest themselves, as 
I have shown at some length in one of my books. (Cf. Mysticism— 
True and False. Ch. xii, on “The Hard Ways of Sin.”’) 


The gentle moralist, Oliver Wendell Holmes (he, too, a Medi- 
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cinae Doctor, by the way), in The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
says: 
“What is it, of all your experiences, of all your thoughts, of al] 
your misdoings, that lies at the very bottom of the great heap of 
acts of consciousness which makes up your past life? What should 
you most dislike to tell your nearest friend? Be so good as to pause 
for a brief space, and shut the volume you hold with your finger 
between the pages. Oh! that is it! .. .” 
One page further down he goes on, asking: 


“Is there not one little drawer in your soul, my sweet reader, 
which no hand but yours has ever opened, and which none that 
have known you seem to have suspected? What does it hold? A 
sin? I hope not. 

“What a strange thing an old dead sin laid away in a sectet 
drawer of the soul is! . . . Or is it a passion? There are plenty 
of withered men and women walking about the streets who have 
the secret drawer in their hearts, which, if it were open, would 
show as fresh as it was when they were in the flush of youth and 
its first troubling emotions.” 

So much for the fact of sin bringing with itself uneasiness. 

It is clear that the sinner will have no peace until he has either 
made things right again between himself and God, or (dreadful 
alternative) stifled the voice of his conscience. If he chooses this, 
if he has quite made up his mind he will eat of the forbidden fruit 
to his heart’s content, law or no law, God or no God, then begins a 
horrible drama in the heart of that man; the plucking out, so as 
to say, of his own eyes, with his own hands, like Oedipus, the 
destruction in cold blood of his own faculty of hearing, so as to be 
able to claim exemption from the demands of the law. Oh! this is 
frightful! But what is still more so is the deadly silence and pal- 
pable darkness which settle upon that soul. It is peace of a kind, 
a bitter peace of which it may be said: In pace amaritudo mea 
amarissima. 


St. Bernard, in his short and pregnant treatise on this very sub- 
ject, distinguishes four kinds of consciences: 


1. That of the just man who is at peace with himself and God 
and has the joy of such a state: it is heaven on earth. 
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2. That of the just, who, through God’s permission, does not 
see that all is well with himself. This is a severe purgatory. 

3. That of the sinner who is mercifully troubled by the remorse 
of his conscience. There is hope for such a one; if only he will heed 
the voice of the Good Shepherd calling him back. I would say to 
him: “O my brother, it 1s hard to kick against the goad. Turn to 
God. Surrender. You may yet be changed into an apostle, from 
a persecutor of Jesus which you are by your state of sin.” 

4. Finally, there is the state of conscience of the sinner at peace. 
Cauteriatam habens conscientiam, would St. Paul say. Yes, he has 
come down to that. Impius cum in profundum venerit spermit. He 
does not care any more. There was a time when he did. Now he 
can sin and be merry. He can accumulate sins beyond reckoning, 
almost, and not mind in the least. He can drink iniquity like water, 
and wipe his mouth with the back of his hand, saying: “What evil 
have I done?” If that is not making a fool of oneself and living in 
a fool’s paradise, I would like to know what is. But, at the same 
time, what a tragedy, considering that it is a question of life and 
death, and of life and death eternal! 


Can there be imagined anything more frightful than this delib- 
erate warping and deadening of one’s own conscience? 


Yes, there is something more frightful still. 

And what can this possibly be? Oh! simply this: after having 
warped or killed one’s own conscience, to proceed to do the same 
for some one else, tampering with another person’s conscience, 
for one’s own criminal ends, persuading some other party, hitherto 
innocent, but perhaps ignorant or incautious, that black is white, 
that sin is no sin; leading such a one deliberately, carefully, step 
by step, into wrong-thinking and wrong-doing; piloting him to 
hell, making, so to say, his damnation doubly sure by silencing the 
voice of his conscience. And all this perhaps under the guise of 
friendship, with the sacred name of love on one’s lips; nay, at times, 
under the very cloak of religion and piety; perhaps even taking 
advantage of the tender years and inexperience and trustful or def- 
erential disposition of the intended victim; taking advantage of 
one’s own superiority, of one’s own sacred character. Ah! this is 
a climax! 

Scandal is bad; seducing an innocent from the path of virtue is 
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very bad; but tampering with his conscience, warping it, killing it! 
that is a thousand times worse. Our Lord has warned us as to the 
fearful responsibility of giving scandal; He seems to have recoiled 
from even hinting at this last evil. 

The Church, ever watchful, and made but too well aware of the 
frailty of human nature by now well-nigh upon twenty centuries of 
experience, the Church, I say, has foreseen and sternly provided 
against certain contingencies. Read, for instance, in the New 
Codex, Canons 2367 and 2368.* 


Among the cases of wilful malformation of conscience and tam- 
pering with that of others which have come under my observation 
outside the confessional, the most appalling one is that of a certain 
woman who may well be considered as an understudy of Madame 
Guyon and George Sand, and worse than either, and worse than a 
common prostitute. At least a poor common prostitute advertises 
herself for what she is; does not pose as the great apostle of purity; 
does not cloak herself in the garb of piety to lie in wait for the 
precious souls of men; does not write books to show the miraculous 
power of her prayers; does not make herself the spiritual adviser of 
thousands; does not boast to her dupes that she has suffered more 
than the Blessed Virgin Mary; does not pretend that even when 
indulging in impure contacts and amorous embraces with the other 
sex she remains quite supernatural. No, a poor, common prosti- 
tute does not carry the frenzy of her sinfulness to such incredible 
excesses. . 

There is just such another case as this recorded in the very begin- 
nings of the history of the Church, and our Lord in glory did not 
think it beneath His own dignity to denounce it to the Bishop of 
the Church at Thyatirae in these terms: Habeo adversus te 
quia permittis mulierem Jezabel, quae se dicit propheten, docere et 
seducere servos meos, fornicari et manducare de tdolothytis. Et dedi 
illi tempus ut poenitentiam ageret, et non vult poenitere a fornicatione 
sua. (Apoc. II. 20, 21.) 


How very true that: Nil sub sole novum. So, we must not be 
surprised overmuch; but, if you will take my advice, O priest of 


1Cf. The New Canon Law, A Commentary and Summary. By S. Woywod, 
O.F.M., pp. 378-381 
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God, you will be careful, as you value your own peace of mind, to 
have nothing whatever to do with that woman or with her estab- 


lishment. 

To conclude. King David seems to me to have covered adequately 
the whole field of this doctrine about conscience, when, in the fif- 
tieth Psalm, he makes this prayer: Cor mundum crea in me Deus 
et spiritum rectum innova in visceribus meis, which we may trans- 
late somewhat freely thus: Preserve me from sin, O God, and save 
me from the misfortune of an ill-formed conscience. 
















































PARISH SOCIETIES 
By J. H. Heaty, O.P., P.G. 


The attitude of too many priests towards societies is similar to 
the treatment accorded the New Code, when it prescribes the in- 
stitution in every church of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. In very few 
parishes have they been established, although the Code does not leave 
it to the judgment of an individual. Grant that a priest has zeal 
for souls or the spiritual life of the parish, and it is, indeed, ex- 
tremely difficult to find an explanation of such conduct. It is almost 
a truism that where societies flourish religion thrives, where they 
have little more than nominal existence religion is dead. The life of 
a parish is measured by the activity of its societies. Let a stranger 
go into the confessional and with no question being asked he can 
tell by the frequency of Communion that they exist and by the 
apathy and coldness of the penitent that the devotional life is 
not being properly sustained. When the results are so plain and so 
immediate we cannot help but wonder why every priest in parochial 
work should not have the ambition to succeed, if not excel, in the 
management of societies. 

What are the immediate fruits of such organizations? First, 
greater honor is given to God and His Blessed Mother. If, as St. 
Thomas teaches, to bring one soul to the unitive state is better than 
bringing many only to the purgative state, may we not concede that 
to bring some to more frequent Communion, to closer intimacy with 
God is better than to have many who are mere Mass-going Catholics? 
Maybe only a few will respond to an invitation to make use of 
the benefits, but even that is a harvest. St. Francis de Sales said 
one soul was diocese enough for a bishop; a few souls should be 
justification for the existence of a confraternity. 

Secondly, they cultivate as nothing else does, a parish spirit. By 
this is meant a desire, an anxiety, a personal interest that everything 
which pertains to the life of the parish be well cared for. The 
sanctuary, the sacristy, the school, the material equipment of the 
church, all become objects of consideration to the laity in a parish 
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that is well organized. The physical appearance of a parish is 
only a reflection of the spiritual. 

The third advantage is that it makes the priest known to the 
people and the people to the priest. It is no misstatement of 
fact to say that in certain sections people had been regular atten- 
dants at a church for three and four years and did not know the 
names of the assistants. Such conditions were impossible, were 
the faithful more than mere attendants, were they identified with 
some parochial organization. “I know mine and mine know me” 
is certainly not true in such congregations. Nothing is more 
inimical to the spiritual life of a parish than such aloofness—or 
may we call it ignorance? How little real vice there is in a con- 
gregation where the priest knows his people any missionary can 
tell. 

The fourth effect is the promotion of frequent Communion. Find 
a congregation where the faithful are often guests at the table 
of the Lord and you need ask no questions how this is effected. 
The societies are living things, breathing into the members fervor 
and devotion, affording them regularity and help of association, 
filling them with holy emulation. As obvious is the effect of the 
absence of organization. The people seem to resent the appeal to 
receive Communion frequently as an attack on their characters. 
Where there is coldness towards the Eucharist there is surely no 
warmth in any other exercise of religion. 


REASONS For FAILURE 


1. It is not hard to find the cause of the indifference of some 
people to parish societies. In some instances it would seem that they 
exist for revenue only. There is constant mention of the need of 
money. The society must run a euchre, put on a show, sell tickets 
for an automobile or a gold piece, and this with such frequency 
that people begin to ask: “Has the society any other purpose?” 
If the priest tends to the spiritual only, somehow the faithful will 
take the initiative in seeing that the material part is not neglected. 
When he works for souls, they work for the necessary dollars. 

2. Too frequently is the end of the society forgotten. Many 
times the social activities far outnumber the spiritual. There may 
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be a monthly smoker or stag, but only a quarterly Communion. Ten 

or twenty minutes may be given to instructions, prayers and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament and a couple of hours to singing 
and dancing. Certain persons may have been in office so long that 
they really give the impression that the society exists for them and 
not for God and His Mother. This the people certainly resent. 

3. The proper note is not struck in the instructions. The 
director has worked hard, his hopes are as high as his ambition 
and he looks on just a few. He is pessimistic in his remarks, 
There is no use in spending himself for them. He may begin to 
scold the absent ones for their absence—it is so logical and effective 
—he upbraids the few for the sins of the parish. How long can 
a person endure that? The few should be encouraged, their fidelity 
praised, their devotion nurtured, and never should they be made 
to feel that they are not worth all the sacrifice a priest may make 
for them. 

4. A complete indifference to time is in many places the death 
of the society. The meeting never starts on time, the director has 
so much to do and so many people to see before the meeting. Things 
drag out interminably and plans that people may have in mind are 
thwarted. If the chief business of the confraternity, to give a 
certain length of time to the honor of God in a definite way, were 
the first endeavor and all else secondary in time and importance, 
meetings would indeed be better attended. 

5. Too often it is due to a lack of co-operation on the part of 
brother priests. There is no team work. Every man is for himself. 
Many a Sunday instruction affords an opportunity to point out 
the need of organization for spiritual ends, the advantages to be 
gained, the responsibility of making use of these. What a har- 
vest could be reaped in the confessional! The individual can be 
persuaded more easily than a congregation. The personal need and 
the personal gain can so easily be proven. To find a person going 
to the sacraments seldom and to hear that never once has an in- 
vitation been extended to join a parish society would seem to indi- 
cate that there exists more than a passing indifference to the 
society. 

It is idle to say that the day for parish societies is gone. It is 
here. It is essential for the life of the parish and the people. Ina 
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way it has a divine sanction. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
in My name, I am in their midst.” Loyalty to the Vicar of Christ 
and the Church demand it. Nor would it do to say that in our big 
cities there are too many other things holding the people. Our 
people have a genius for organization and see its necessity when 
it is properly presented. In one parish the Holy Name has a 
nominal existence, in the next parish it is the biggest factor in 
parish activities, a big, throbbing, living thing. In this parish the 
people do not seem to approve nor to take kindly to sodality Com- 
munions, but in the very next parish the people of the same standing 
and characters do. No, the fault is not with the laity. 

Three things seem necessary: a director with common sense, 
an efficient secretary and a clear-cut distinction between the religious, 
the business and the social purposes of the sodality. One is not 
more necessary than the other. 

The common sense of the director will be evidenced by his 
manner of conducting the meetings. Not his own, but the time 
suitable to most of his people will be the hour of meeting. His 
talks will be short and always instructive and helpful. He will 
make it his business to know all and to greet all in the same 
way. He will know that favoritism is deadly to everything, 
especially to a religious organization. Acquainted with all, he 
will prevent the formation of cliques, which paralyze the energies. 
He will have so complete an understanding of things that while he 
may not seem to interfere with the officers he will in fact be the 
director of all. In everything attempted he will insist that the chief 
purpose of the society be to honor God. 

An efficient secretary has been the life-saver of many a sinking 
society. We know that it is seldom the advertisement that we read 
once which forces us to buy. It is the one that is always stuck in 
front of us. The calls to meetings and Communions from the altar 
find people half asleep, distracted, while others are still coming 
into the church, and then they are so easily forgotten. With a 
postcard or letter there seems to come a personal invitation. It 
is not so easily forgotten. It is more timely than the Sunday an- 
nouncement. A common sense director will always give great 


credit to his secretary for progress made. 
Lastly, the end of the society should never be forgotten, nor 
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should anything be permitted that would prevent its attainment, 
It has been found feasible to have the meetings divided into three 
parts: religious, business and social. The religious part ended, 
announcement is made that those wishing to leave may do so. No 
matter what the reason for their going, reference should not be 
made to it, for they have satisfied the main obligation. Experience 
warrants the prediction that attendance would double in many cases, 
were this the rule. If a business meeting follows it should never 
drag. Everything should be done with dispatch. Let a thing that 
cannot be settled at once be referred to a committee for adjustment. 
Anything that may lead to wrangling or prolonged debate has no 
place in a religious organization. If the people feel that the busi- 
ness part is not the essential part, and that whether they take part 
in it or not, membership is inviolate, the material will never suffer, 
but the spiritual will make great headway. 

It would seem that the social side should be a thing apart. The 
society should not exist for that. Less time and certainly less 
money and effort should be expended on that than on any other 
feature of the life of the society. It is not necessary. A director 
of a Holy Name Society, with a membership composed almost ex- 
clusively of longshoremen, had a thousand men at his monthly 
meeting, and they never had a debate or smoker. They did try 
by prayer to make atonement for profanity. And that in New 
York! A Blessed Virgin’s Sodality in North Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, averaged fifteen hundred at a meeting every Sunday 
evening; the meeting with Benediction was always over in thirty 
minutes. 

With the priests, not the people, does the trouble lie; let us 
remedy it. 









CASUS MORALIS 


Absolution in Danger of Death 


By GERALD Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: Simeon, a fallen-away Catholic, had a quarrel with his 
pastor. On his charge, against the bishop’s warning, the pastor 
was summoned to court and convicted. Simeon was excommuni- 
cated by the bishop. He became identified with a non-Catholic 
sect. He is now dangerously ill. What can be done for his soul 
by the chaplain of the hospital? 

Solution: The Church is extremely anxious to bring every human 
soul to God. She is always kindly in her dealings, but her divine 
charity is never more clearly evidenced than when she stands by the 
bed-side of her dying children. When a Catholic is in danger of 
death; 7. e., according to D’Annibale, n. 38, “When his condition 
is such that there is really a serious probability that he will die— 
whether the cause of the critical condition be sickness, a wound, old 
age, a battle, a perilous sea voyage, or even the danger of losing his 
mind permanently,” he may be absolved from any and every sin 
and censure by any priest. The absolution in every case, given 
the requisite dispositions, is valid. There is no exception to that 
sweeping rule. The one instance in which a priest would act illic- 
itly, at that dread moment, need not detain us here. (Canon 884.) 
There is a special Canon, 2252, setting down what must be observed 
after recovery, by one who in danger of death was absolved from 
censures very specially reserved to the Holy See or ab homune, 
when, of course, the absolution was imparted by a priest without 
special faculties. If the penitent has not contracted a censure of 
either kind, then no further obligation rests upon him, except such 
as may be required by the natural law or by the confessor as judge 
and physician. 

It is noteworthy that no extra duty is placed directly on the con- 
fessor, but only on the penitent himself. Circumstances might be 
such, then, as to make silence on the part of the priest the prudent 
and advisable course, especially for the time being. What the peni- 
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tent is bound to do is this: he must apply, within a month after his 
complete recovery, under penalty of contracting the censure anew, 
should his failure to do so be due to grievously culpable neglect, 
to the one who inflicted the censure, if there is question of a cen- 
sure ab homine, to the Sacred Penitentiary, the bishop or any one 
else with faculties, if there is question of a censure very specially 
reserved to the Holy See. The instructions received must be fol- 
lowed. Should they be disregarded entirely, a grievous sin would 
be committed by the penitent, but no further censure would be 
incurred. 

The privilege is granted in Canon 2254, par. 2, to those who re- 
ceived absolution in an urgent case from a confessor without special 
faculties, of going to another priest who has special powers. After 
this second confession, they may omit applying to the higher ecclesi- . 
astical superior, if they have not already done so, or disregard any 
instructions that may be received from him, if the application has 
already been made. The question occurs here as to whether this 
privilege can be extended to cases where absolution is granted to one 
in danger of death. There is no explicit mention of such a grant 
in the Code, presumably because it is not very practical, no delegate, 
as a rule, being given power for cases very specially reserved to the 
Holy See. Should any one possess such powers, it would seem 
reasonable to extend the privilege. 

Now as to Simeon. As he was dangerously ill, the chaplain could 
absolve him from every sin and censure. Simeon, however, had 
contracted a censure ab homine. There was the obligation for him to 
recur, within a month after recovery, to the bishop who inflicted the 
penalty. Circumstances would decide whether the chaplain should 
apprize Simeon of this obligation or not mention it at all. Should 
the penitent be sincere in his regret for the fault committed and the 
scandal caused, there would be little trouble in having him agree to 
meet the bishop later on. On recovery, of course, Simeon could 
not be restored to good standing in the diocese where he had 
offended, without the consent of the bishop. 






LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAsT ABBEY 


The Evolution of the Mass Vestments (Continued) 
THE STOLE (STOLA) 


The word stola, erody, occurs in the Scriptures, where it has 
the meaning of dress, perhaps ceremonial dress as, for instance, in 
the parable of the. prodigal son: “Bring forth quickly the first 
robe,” stolam primam. (Luke xv. 22.) Again, in Apoc. vii. 9, 
St. John describes the saints standing before the throne, “in white 
robes,” amicti stols albis. Originally the word was used to desig- 
nate the long flowing robe worn by Roman matrons. Liturgically 
it is a long narrow strip of silk, most frequently richly embroidered, 
which is worn by bishops, priests and deacons, though differently 
by each of these three orders of the hierarchy. 


As a distinctive dress or vestment the stole, also called orarium, 
does not appear to be of Roman origin. At Rome, says Mgr. 
Duchesne (Origines du Culte, p. 276) insignia were not looked 
upon with much favor. The orarium, both of priest and deacon, 
as a distinct insigne, remained unknown there until the tenth cen- 
tury, though it had been adopted everywhere else. The Ordines 
indeed make mention of the orarium, but we see it worn even by 
subdeacons and acolytes. It was not a distinctive badge, so to 
speak, but merely a sudarium, muffler or kerchief, which had come 
to be an integral part of the dress of the upper classes and so came 
to be used by the clergy, who at first had no distinctive dress, but 
merely wore that generally used by the better classes. The word 
orarium, etymologically considered, bears out this interpretation. 
It comes from os, face, not from orare, as medieval liturgists would 
have it. The orarium was a cloth with which the face would be 
wiped, or which could be used to cover the face or even the head. 
The word stole, to designate the vestment at first called orarium, 
came into general use about the ninth or tenth century. In the life 
of Bl. Leo IX. there is mention of orarium, quod vulgo stola dicitur. 
(A. 11, Ap. 11.) 
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The earliest mention of the orarium as a vestment exclusively 
reserved to the higher orders of clerics, occurs in the acts of the 
Council of Laodicea, in Phrygia, which forbids its wearing by sub- 
deacons, lectors, etc. 

It is in the decrees of synods held in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries at Braga and Toledo that we meet with ordinances that 
can only be explained in reference to our present day stole. Thus 
the fourth canon of the Fourth Council of Braga: “When the priest 
prepares for Mass that he may offer the sacrifice . . . he shall not 
do it unless he has put the orarium on both shoulders as he received 
it at his ordination, and in such a manner that placing one and the 
same orarium around his neck and shoulders, he may have the Sign 
of the Cross upon his breast.” The First Council of Braga, held | 
in 561, had already prescribed that deacons should wear their oraria, 
not under their tunic, but over it and hanging over their shoulder, 
“else,” says the Council, “they would not appear tc differ from the 
subdeacon.”’ 

The Council of Braga, in the canon quoted above, adds that if the 
Fathers order the priest to wear his orarium in the manner described 
it is because “it is an ancient prescription of the Church that, at his 
ordination, the orarium should be placed over both shoulders of the 
candidate. How then should he not wear at the time of the Sacrifice 
that which he has received in the sacrament?” (of Orders). From 
these words we are able to draw the very important conclusion that 
in the seventh century it was already an ancient law or practice 
of the Church for the priest to receive the stole at his ordination, 
and to wear it at Mass, crossed over his breast, just as priests do 
to-day. Moreover, it seems obvious that the stole or orarium of 
those days had very much the same shape as our own stole, and was 
looked upon as an emblem or insigne of a spiritual power and hier- 
archial standing. 

The Council of Toledo, 633, prescribes that the deacon’s stole 
should be worn on the left shoulder, falling down both in front and 
behind. The custom of wearing it like a scarf across the chest and 
back, en bandouliére, seems to go back to the ninth century and was 
based on a practice of the Roman Church. 

In some countries, during the Middle Ages, the custom of con- 
stantly wearing the stole grew up. Thus the Council of Mayence 
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(813) commands priests always to wear the orarium, propter dif- 
ferentiam sacerdotu dignitatis, that is, to make them always rec- 
ognizable as priests. We must bear in mind that for several cen- 
turies the ordinary dress of priests and laymen of some standing was 
not distinguishable. We see this from the letter of Pope Celestine 
(A. D. 422-432) to the bishops of Provence. The Council of Tribur 
(895) renews the above mentioned decree of Mayence and adds that 
the robbery or murder of a priest who, when on a journey, was 
vested in his stole, should be punished with a penalty three times 
as heavy as if he had been without it, as in the latter case he could 
not easily be recognized as a priest. Of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
his historian relates that from the time he was ordained priest he 


always wore his stole: quodam sacro ordinis insignt, quod stola seu 
orarium dicitur, mox ut sacerdos, utrumque, quod sacerdotum est, 
humerum ambiebat, et hoc quotidie, et in omnium visu gestabat. 
(Migne cxc, 1095.) 

The mystical signification of the stole of both deacon and priest 
may be gathered from the words spoken by the bishop as he places 


this sacred vestment upon the shoulders of the candidate. The dea- 
con’s stole signifies the power given him to minister at the altar 
and in the distribution of the Holy Eucharist. In this office of 
the deacon we may perhaps see the origin of the orarium, which, 
as we have said, was at first but a strip of linen, with which he cov- 
ered or wiped his face and perhaps the mouth (os, oris, orarium) 
_of a communicant, after he had drunk from the sacred chalice. 
Accipe stolam candidam, says the bishop to the deacon, de manu Dei; 
adimple ministerium tuum; potens est enim Deus, ut augeat tibi 
gratiam suam. Both ministry or office and the power to discharge it 
worthily, are from God, and the stole is the symbol of both. 

The priest’s stole is a symbol of the holy servitude undertaken by 
the minister of the altar. “The yoke of the Lord” is the burthen of 
all the prayers of most of the early and medieval sacramentaries. 
But the stole is also a garment of joy and an emblem of the right- 
eousness which should adorn the soul of the priest: Accipe jugum 
Domini: jugunt enim ejus suave est, et onus ejus leve. Thus the 
Pontificale Romanum. This symbolism is more fully explained 
in the prayer which we say as we put on the stole: “Restore unto me, 
O Lord, the stole of immortality (stolam immortalitatis) which I 
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have lost through the prevarication of our first parent: and though 
I be unworthy to draw nigh unto Thy mystery (sacramentum) may 
I yet merit everlasting joy.” 


THE CHASUBLE 


The chasuble is the priestly garment par excellence. It is essen- 
tially the Mass vestment and so is exclusively reserved to the priest, 
But it was not always so. Thus, at any rate in the Roman Church, 
the vestment we now call chasuble was commonly worn by dea- 
cons, subdeacons and even by clerics in minor Orders. The only 
survival of this practice in our present day liturgy is the custom 
by which the deacon and subdeacon wear folded chasubles in Lent 
and Advent. There can be but little doubt that our chasuble was 
originally an article of ordinary and everyday wear. “At Rome 
in the fifth century,” says Duchesne, “the outdoor dress of per- 
sons in position or office was essentially an under-garment, that is, 
a tunic, with or without sleeves, and a paenula,—viz., an immense 
cloak, without opening in front, and without sleeves. In the mid- 
dle of this garment there was an opening through which to pass 
the head, and it was folded up on both sides, over the arms, when 
it was necessary to use the hand.” (Origines du Culte, p. 365.) 
The color of this garment was generally purple or dark, whereas 
the tunic was brightly colored. The paenula, also called colobus, 
and later on planeta, casula, amphibalus, seems to be identical with 
our chasuble. The Codex Theod., at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, forbids senators to wear the military cloak (chlamys) and pre- 
scribes for them a garment called paenula or colobus. This decree, 
however, did not abrogate the toga as the official dress of senators. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the pictures or mosaics of 
the early Christian centuries must see an obvious identity between, 
I do not say the modern chasuble, but at least between what we call 
“Gothic” chasubles and the upper garment worn by priests and 
bishops, in these mosaics and miniatures. A visit to any of our 
museums would change this impression into certainty; for we are 
fortunate enough to possess a great many specimens of chasubles 
of high antiquity. The color of this sacred vestment was not fixed 
by any law of the Church. In the Middle Ages only two vestments 
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were required by Canon Law in the vestry of the ordinary parish 
church. So it would appear obvious enough that one and the same 
vestment did duty on days on which varying colors are now of obli- 
gation. The tunic of the deacon, as we have seen, was of a bright 
color, whereas the color of the chasuble or paenula was generally 
dull or purple. Hence the custom arose for the deacon and sub- 
deacon not to wear the tunic and dalmatic in Lent and on other 
penitential occasions, these garments being symbols of joy and 
gladness. So they would wear the chasuble, which was plain and 
of a dull color. During that part of the Mass when he would be 
most busy ministering at the altar, that is, from the Gospel to the 
Communion, the deacon, retaining his stole, would take off his 
chasuble, fold it like a scarf, and wear it like his stole on his left 
shoulder, pinning it under his right arm. This custom is very 
ancient and certainly goes back as far as the ninth century. In our 
own days the deacon wears a chasuble folded and pinned up in 
front, but lays it aside altogether atthe Gospel, and in its place wears 
the stolone, or broad stole, which is simply the folded chasuble of old. 

The practice of investing the candidate to the priesthood with the 
chasubie at the time of his ordination is of very long standing; we 
find traces of it from the seventh century onwards. In a Pontificale 
of Séez of the year 1045 the bishop thus addresses the newly or- 
dained: Recipe planetam, ut possis legaliter celebrare Missam. (See 
Braun, Die Priesterlichen Gewander des Abendlandes, p. 150, 
note I.) 

The spiritual and mystical signification of the chasuble may be 
gathered from the prayer uttered by the bishop when he puts the 
chasuble on the new priest. ‘Receive the priestly robe,” he says, 
“by which is signified charity,” and when, at the end of the Mass, 
the chasuble is fully unfolded, he says: Stola innocentiae induat te 
Dominus. 

The symbolism is easily perceived and is pointed out by medie- 
val liturgists and commentators with surprising unanimity. Just 
as the bell or tent-shaped chasuble (casula, small tent) envelops 
the whole body and covers all the other garments, so is charity the 
perfection of man, giving the other virtues their final beauty and 
worth. In fact, all the other virtues have their root in charity and 
by charity alone is man made righteous and acceptable before God. 
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“Without charity I am nothing,” says St. Paul. This the bishop 
points out to the young priest when, having given him the chasuble, 
and having explained that by it charitas intelligitur, he goes on to 
say: potens est enim Deus, ut augeat tibi charitatem et opus per- 
fectum. The chasuble is also a symbol of the yoke of the Lord. 
So Holy Church makes us pray, as we put on the sacred “Mass 
vestment”’: “O Lord who didst say ‘My yoke is sweet and my bur- 
den light’, grant that I may so wear this (vestment) that I may 
obtain thy grace.” 

In the eyes of the Church, therefore, the chasuble, the most 
important vestment of the sacrificing priest, is a symbol both of 
charity, the queen of virtues, and of the yoke of Christ. So it is 
not to be wondered at that, once it was decided to depart from 
pristine simplicity, or even plainness, an embroidered cross, or the 
figure of the Crucified, became its chief ornament. Hence we read 
in the “Imitation”: Habet (sacerdos) ante se et retro dominicae 
crucis signum, ad memorandam jugiter Christi passtonem. Ante se 
crucem in casula portat, ut Christi vestigia diligenter imspiciat. 
.. . Post se cruce signatus est ut adversa quaelibet . . . clementer 
pro Deo tolerat. . . . (Lib. IV., v. 3.) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


The two issues of the Acta Apostolice Sedis of February 6 and 
22 contain the official account of the proceedings ending in the elec- 
tion of Pope Pius XI and the announcement of his elevation to the 
chair of St. Peter. A summary of the chief events in the life of 
the new Supreme Pontiff given in the Acta will be of interest to our 
readers. 

The Holy Father was born in the town of Desio, in the Arch- 
diocese of Milan, May 31, 1857, ordained priest December 20, 1879, 
numbered among the doctors of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
November, 1888, elected President of that Library, March, 1907, 
made Domestic Prelate, March 6, 1907, chosen President of the 
Vatican Library, September 1, 1914, made Canon of the Vatican 
Basilica, September 14, 1914, nominated Prothonotary Apostolic, 
October 28, 1914, appointed Apostolic Visitor to Poland and the 
neighboring countries, April 25, 1918, Apostolic Nuncio to Poland, 
June 6, 1919, created Titular Archbishop, July 3, 1919, consecrated 
Archbishop at Warsaw, October 28, 1919, created Cardinal and ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Milan June 13, 1921, elected Supreme Pon- 
tiff, February 6, 1922, solemnly crowned, February 12, 1922. 


ApostToLic INDULGENCES 


In the audience which the Cardinal Major Penitentiary had with 
his Holiness, Pope Pius XI, February 17, 1922, he granted the 
Apostolic Indulgences in the following form: 


MONITA 


I. Objects fit to receive the blessing for gaining the apostolic 
indulgences are only crowns, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small stat- 
ues and medals, provided, however, that they are not made of tin, 
lead, glass or other similar substances which can be easily broken or 
destroyed. 

2. The images of saints must not represent others than those 
who have been properly canonized or inscribed in the approved mar- 
tyrologies. 
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3. In order that one may gain the apostolic indulgences it js 
necessary that one carry on his person, or reverently keep in his 
home, one of the objects blessed by the Supreme Pontiff or a priest 
who has the necessary faculties. 


4. By explicit declaration of His Holiness the concession of the 
apostolic indulgences does not in any way derogate from the indulg- 
ences which may already have been attached by some of the Supreme 
Pontiffs to the prayers, pious exercises or works hereafter men- 
tioned. 
INDULGENCES 


1. A plenary indulgence may be gained on the following days 
or feasts: Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trin- 
ity, Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart, Purification, Annunciation, 
Assumption, Nativity and Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, Nativity of St. John the Baptist, (both feasts of) St. Joseph, 
SS. Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, Thomas, Philip and 
James, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, Matthias and All 
Saints. Conditions: the custom of weekly recitation of the Domini- 
can rosary or any of the crowns of the Blessed Virgin, or the rosary 
or at least five decades, or the divine office, or the Little Office of the 
B. V. M. or the entire office of the dead or at least the vespers or a 
nocturn with lauds, or the penitential psalms, or the gradual psalms, 
or the custom of teaching Christian catechism in church or at home 
to one’s children, relations or servants, or visiting the prisoners or 
the sick in hospitals, or helping the poor in any manner, or assisting 
at Holy Mass, or, in the case of a priest, saying Holy Mass. Besides 
one of these good works, confession, Holy Communion and a prayer 
for the intention of the Holy Father are required. 





2. Partial indulgences of seven years and seven quarantines may 
be gained on the above-mentioned feasts and on all other feasts of 
our Lord and the Blessed Virgin; on Sundays and other days of 
obligation, an indulgence of five years and that many quarantines; 
on any other day of the year, an indulgence of three hundred days. 
Condition: prayer for the intention of the Holy Father. 


3. An indulgence of five hundred days may be gained as often 
as one does any of the above mentioned works of devotion or 
charity. 
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4. An indulgence of one hundred days may be gained for the 
recitation of the Angelus or, in paschal time, of the Regina Coeli 
at the sound of the Angelus bell; for the recitation of the De Pro- 
jundis at the ringing of the bell at the first hour of night (this is 
the custom in many churches in Europe). An Our Father and 
Hail Mary may be said in place of the Angelus or the De Profundis 
by those who do not know these prayers. 


s. An indulgence of one hundred days may be gained for a 
short meditation on the Passion and death of our Lord on Fridays, 
and the recitation of three Our Fathers and Hail Marys. 

6. An indulgence of three hundred days may be gained for the 
examination of conscience and an act of contrition with recitation 
of an Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory, in honor of the Blessed 
Trinity or the five wounds of our Lord. 


7. An indulgence of one hundred days is granted to those who 
pray for the dying or say at least one Our Father and Hail Mary 
for them. 

8. The indulgence of a happy death. If possible the sick person 
must receive the Sacrament of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, 
and pronounce the name of Jesus or, if this is impossible, at least 
invoke the name of Jesus in his heart. (Apostolic Penitentiary, 
Feb. 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xiv, p. 143.) 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 

























ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PRAYERS For THE INTENTION OF THE HOLy FATHER During 
A VACANCY OF THE Hoty SEE 








Question: For the gaining of many indulgences, prayers according to the 
intention of the Holy Father are required. What applies to that condition 
for gaining the indulgences during a vacancy of the Holy See? 
PaRocHus. 

Answer: The indulgences can be gained by saying the prayers 
according to the intention of the Church. The intention for which 
the prayers are to be said is well known and has been repeatedly 
specified in Papal documents. It refers to the welfare of the 
Church, the conversion of sinners and heathens and the return of 
the separated Christian denominations to the unity of one faith 
under one head. By the law of the Church the supreme government 
of the faithful is in the hands of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
during the vacancy of the Holy See. It is evident that some pro- 
vision has to be made for the government of the Church in the 
interval between the death of a Pope and his successor in office, 
and the right of any Pope to make such regulation as he sees fit 
cannot be questioned. While the individual Pope dies, the Church 
and her authority continue. 







UsE OF THE BENEDICTION Host ror Hoty COMMUNION 




















Question: A, pastor of a city parish, says Mass at a distant mission every 
other Sunday. In order to give the people of this mission Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and at the same time to dispose of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment without being forced to stay over and say Holy Mass the next day in 
that place, A is accustomed to have one of the parishioners wait for Holy Com- 
munion until after Benediction, when he gives him the large host from the 
ostensorium. 

The right of A to do this is questioned by the neighboring pastor, who thinks 
the practice is forbidden. Is there anything in the rubrics or the Canons of the 
Law of the Church to prevent A from thus serving his people, and at the same 
time saving himself from notable inconvenience? 





SACERDOS. 





Answer: There is a decree of the S. Congregation of the Council, 
approved by Pope Innocent XI, to the effect that a priest should not 
give several hosts or a larger one than usual to any communicant. 
This prohibition is usually explained to mean that this should not 
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be done where it might encourage the erroneous belief which seems 
to exist, to the effect that one who receives several consecrated 
particles, or a larger one than the usual small particle, receives a 
greater share of the sacrament. It is also true that exceptions from 
the general custom of giving one small particle to the communicants 
are not desirable, for evident reasons. Futhermore, writers of 
Moral Theologies agree that the Benediction Host should not with- 
out necessity be broken into small parts to communicate several 
people. Nevertheless, we believe that no serious objection can be 
raised against the practice referred to by our correspondent under 
the circumstances described by him. 


A CASE OF THE APPLICATION OF THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 

Question: Twenty years ago Titius and Titia, both unbaptized, according to 
trustworthy evidence, entered into marriage. The marriage was consummated 
and one son was born of the union. 

Subsequently Titius discovered evidence of improper conduct on the part of 
his wife and secured a divorce on the grounds of infidelity. Five years later — 
he went through a civil ceremony with Caja, a baptized Catholic. After living 
together for fifteen years, Caja is now an invalid confined to bed or chair. 
From present indications there is no immediate danger of death, but she wishes 
to be reconciled with the Church without leaving her husband’s roof. Titius 
himself expresses a readiness to become a Catholic. The couple is in poor 
circumstances. Wherefore: 

(1) Can the Pauline Privilege be invoked and the interpellation made in this 
case? 

(2) The first wife and the second wife live in the same neighborhood, in 
the midst of Catholics, many of whom are weak in the faith; «4. ¢., ready to 
criticise the clergy or the Church, unfaithful to their Easter duty and negligent 
in attending Mass. Even if the Pauline privilege can be applied, would it be 
safe to do so in view of the scandal which may result from the practical impos- 
sibility of giving a satisfactory explanation to the people of the neighborhood? 

(3) Granting that the Pauline Privilege cannot be invoked, would it be proper 
to administer to Caja in extremis, if she refuses to leave her husband? 

(4) Would the man, if converted, be excused from interpellation, and if not, 
what could be done if the former wife agreed to live with him? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) The Pauline Privilege certainly does apply in this 
case, provided that it can be proved with certainty that both parties 
were unbaptized at the time of the marriage and that the man is 
the one who now wants to be baptized, the other still remaining 
unbaptized. | Under these circumstances the interpellation can be 
made and after a negative answer the marriage to another Catholic 
party is permissible. The interpellation, as is well known, consists 
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in asking the unbaptized party whether he or she also wants to 
become a Catholic, or at least live peacefully with the converted 
party. A decision of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, 
January 16, 1797, is to the effect that the interpellation must be 
made, even if adultery was committed or a divorce obtained. 

(2) The possible and probable danger of scandal which might 
be caused by allowing a second marriage does not matter much in 
the case. There are always a number of careless Catholics in any 
larger parish and it seems to be the general experience that just those 
people are more ready to criticise others for anything which at first 
sight seems objectionable. However, where the law gives a right 
to act in a certain manner and one acts accordingly, there can be 
no scandal in the proper sense of the word. Knowledge of the 
law is presumed, and people who are presumed to know the law 
cannot be scandalized if one makes use of the privilege which the | 
law concedes. If, perchance, the law is not so well known, reason- 
able people will not question the lawfulness of what is done under 
the direction of the priest; they will credit him with knowing the 
laws of the Church. | 

(3) Whether the Catholic party living in a marriage not recog- 
nized as a valid union by the Church can receive the sacraments 
when in danger of death depends, to a great extent, on the circum- 
stances in each case. If the invalidity of the marriage is known to 
the Catholics of the place and the woman stays with the man under 
the same roof in her last illness, good principle would forbid that 
she be treated like a Catholic in good standing. It would rightly be 
considered a sacrifice of principle on the part of the priest. Pub- 
licly nothing can be done for her. Whether the sacraments could 
be administered secretly, care being taken to prevent knowledge of 
it becoming public, depends on other circumstances. According to 
generally recognized principles, a person who willfully stays in 
proximate danger of sin without necessity or valid and serious 
reasons, is not worthy to receive the sacraments. Under what cir- 
cumstances the danger must be considered proximate is not easy 
to determine. The following circumstance may aid us in deter- 
mining whether the danger is or is not proximate. At times, 
when people are living in a civil marriage which cannot be validated 
by the Church; for instance, where the other divorced wife or 
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husband is still living, the Church will allow them to live under the 
same roof ut frater et soror if there is very good reason to believe 
that they will keep the promise not to live in marriage or take 
liberties not permitted to unmarried persons. This permission can 
be given only when the people of the place do not know of the 
invalidity of the marriage. In any case, this example may give us 
a clue as to whether or not one could secretly administer the sacra- 
ments to a dangerously sick person who is found living in an invalid 
marriage. If there is no proximate danger of sin and the person 
cannot be removed from the house without considerable difficulty, 
the sacraments may be administered secretly. 


(4) The interpellation is considered essential by the Church for 
the purpose of dissolving the first marriage contracted between two 
unbaptized people. The party who has become a Catholic is to 
ask the unbaptized whether he or she also wants to become a Catho- 
lic, or at least live peacefully with the baptized party. As a rule, this 
questioning is to be done officially, through the bishop or his 
delegate. If the party does not wish to be baptized but is willing 
to live with the baptized party without interfering in his duties 
as a Catholic, the baptized cannot marry another party. The Holy 
See does not easily dispense with the interpellation. Most cases 
which deal with a dispensation are cases where it is practically im- 
possible or evidently useless and purposeless to make the interpella- 
tion. The mere impossibility or uselessness of the interpellation, 
however, does not excuse from making it; a dispensation or declara- 
tion of the Holy See must be obtained. 


WHEN Is DaMaGEe DoNE VOLUNTARILY, WHEN ACCIDENTALLY? 


Question: Many times the priest is confronted with the question of restitu- 
tion for damages, especially when caused indirectly. The rules given by theolo- 
gians seem to be very complicated. Could you give some tangible simple rules 
by which one can distinguish when there is, and when there is not, responsibility 
for the harm caused? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The three usual conditions for incurring the duty of 
restitution for damages caused to others; namely, that it be an un- 
just act, that it be the efficacious cause of the damage, and moral 
guilt of the person doing the act, seem to be quite plain. However, 
when one comes to apply them to a concrete case, it is not easy 
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to know whether the three elements are present. The question of 
moral guilt seems particularly difficult, for the reason that in many 
cases it is difficult to judge whether a person was the voluntary 
or merely accidental cause of the injury. 

In the moral law, the obligation to make good a damage which 
one has caused by his act is generally held not to exist, unless 
one’s wrongful act or one’s negligence was morally sinful; and in 
order that a grave obligation to repair the damage should exist, it 
would have to be a mortal sin. In other words, the moral law 
does not oblige to make good the damage or loss caused, unless one 
knew that the act violated another person’s right and wilfully 
acted nevertheless. The omission to act or to take proper precau- 
tions is, of course, the same as a positive act. In the one case there 
is the obligation not to do an act that violates a person’s rights, in 
the other there is the obligation to use proper care in acting, so as 
not to violate another’s right by wilful negligence. 

Wrongs done to others through negligence are perhaps as fre- 
quent, if not more so, than direct acts. As to sinful negligence, 
there is considerable difficulty in determining when it is gravely 
sinful. Much depends on the individual case; for in very important 
duties negligence, which might in other cases seem slight, becomes 
serious, and the obligation of considering the possible and probable 
consequences of one’s course of action becomes far more binding. 

In civil law the responsibility for damage done to others is far 
more strict than in the moral law. Any voluntary act or omission 
in violation of another’s legal right is considered sufficient to hold 
a person responsible for the damage done. The voluntary act is 
taken in its broadest sense, after the manner of the actus humanus 
in moral theology. If, therefore, the act or omission is an actus 
humanus, the law holds the person responsible for the damage done 
to the rights of another person. Moral guilt cannot be considered 
by the courts because that is a matter of the interior forum and 
it could not, as a rule, be proved. After the sentence of the court 
the duty of repairing the damage arises in conscience. The reason 
is that these laws are practically necessary for the safety of the 
public and, therefore, obedience is due in conscience when the court 
has defined the extent of the obligation in a particular casey The 
defense that the wrong was not intended or was purely the result 
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of an accident is not easily admitted in civil law, because everybody 
would plead this excuse; vigilance and carefulness would be thrown 
to the winds and innocent persons would have to suffer without 
any possibility of obtaining redress. An accident is considered such 
only when the damage is done by natural forces exclusively. If 
human and natural forces combine in doing the damage, the human 
cause will be held liable, if negligence can be proved. If two human 
causes combine, the one whose action immediately precedes the in- 
jury will be held liable. 
STANISLAUS Woywon, O. F. M. 








fiomiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of Inne 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hueu Pope, O.P., S.T.M. 
THE CREED 
The Eighth Article 


“I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
The Holy Ghost. 
The Trinity of Persons. 
The Unity in Trinity. 
The Coming of the Holy Spirit to the Soul. 
The Holy Spirit was always in holy men. 
The Comforter. 
The Holy Spirit works in each of us. 
The Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


I. The Holy Ghost 


BO Vo Ss 


“Believe too in the Holy Spirit and hold concerning Him the 
same that has been delivered to thee touching Father and Son. ... 
He is One, indivisible of manifold power; He worketh indeed many 
things, yet is Himself without parts. He knoweth mysteries, He 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. He descended 
upon our Lord Jesus Christ in the form of a dove! He it was who 
wrought in the Law and in the Prophets; who even now seals thy 
soul in Baptism. Of His Holiness every intellectual soul hath 
need. If any man dare blaspheme against Him he hath no for- 
giveness, ‘neither in this world nor in that which is to come’.... 
There is One God, the Father of Christ; One Lord Jesus Christ the 
Only-begotten Son of the One Only God; One Holy Spirit who hal- 
loweth and defieth all, who spoke in the Law and in the Prophets, 
both in the Old and in the New Testaments.”’* 


II. The Trinity of Persons 


“You know that in that indivisible and incorruptible Trinity 
which our faith and the Catholic Church holds and teaches, God the 


1St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, iv. 16. 
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Father is not the Father of the Holy Spirit but of the Son; and 
God the Son is not the Son of the Spirit but of the Father; also 
that God the Holy Spirit is not the Spirit of the Father only or of 
the Son only, but the Spirit of Father and Son. You know, too, 
that this Trinity, despite the individual attributes of each and their 
individual personality, does not, by reason of the undivided and 
inseparable essence or nature of Eternity, Truth and Goodness, mean 
three gods but One God. And in this way, as far as it is given to 
us and more especially to such as we are, to see these truths through 
a glass and in a dark manner, there is suggested to us in the Father 
authority, in the Son birth, in the Holy Spirit fellowship with Father 
and Son, in all Three equality. By that, then, which is common to 
Father and Son They have willed us too to have fellowship with 
one another and with Themselves, and to gather us together into 
one by that Gift which They have in common, that is, by the Holy 
Spirit, who is God and God’s Gift. Thus are we reconciled to the 
Godhead and in It find our delight. For of what avail would it be 
to us to know much of what is good if we did not love it? Precisely, 
then, as we learn by Truth so we love by Charity, so that we may 
know more fully and when in eternal bliss—may enjoy what we 
know. The Father, then, is to the Son—who is the Truth—His 
truthful Origin; the Son is the Truth sprung from the Truthful 
Father; the Holy Spirit is the Goodness poured out by Father and 
Son, who both are good.” 


III. The Unity in Trinity 


“We need true spiritual grace if we would discourse concerning 
the Holy Spirit. Not indeed that we may speak worthily of His 
dignity, for that would be impossible; but that in setting forth what 
Scripture says we may not put ourselves in jeopardy... . 

“There is one Holy Ghost, the Comforter. Just as there is but 
One God the Father and no other; One Only begotten Son and 
Word of God and He hath no Brother; so there is but One Holy 
Spirit, there is no spirit equal to Him in honor. He is a power 
most mighty; His nature is Divine and unsearchable; He is a living 
and intelligent Being, the sanctifying principle of all things made 


2St. Augustine, Sermo Ixxi. 18, P. L., xxxviii. 454. 
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by God through Christ. It is He who illumines the souls of just 
men; He was in the Prophets. He was in the Apostles of the New 
Testament. . . . Our hope is in the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. We preach not three gods, but One God by One Son 
with the Holy Ghost; thus the faith is indivisible, our religious wor- 
ship undivided.””* 


IV. The Coming of the Holy Spirit to the Soul 


“The coming of the Holy Spirit is gentle; perception of Him is 
a fragrance; His burden is most light; rays of light and knowledge 
beam forth ere He comes. And when He comes it is with the com- 
passion of a true guardian. For He comes to save and to heal, to 
teach, admonish, strengthen, exhort, to illumine first the minds of 
those who receive Him and through them the minds of others.’* 


V. The Holy Spirit Was Always in Holy Men 


“For the Spirit was not yet given’ (John vii. 39). That is, had 
not yet so appeared that all had to acknowledge that He had been 
given. For just as our Lord was not yet glorified among men while 
yet His eternal glory had never ceased to be, so, too, His Coming is 
described as His shewing Himself clothed in mortal flesh—for He 
came where He already was: ‘He came unto His own’ and ‘He was 
in the world and the world was made by him’ (John i. 10). 
Just as, again, the Coming of the Lord is understood to be His 
shewing Himself in the flesh, and yet even before He so shewed 
Himself He spoke in all the Prophets as the Word of God and the 
Wisdom of God; so too the Coming of the Holy Spirit is the same 
Spirit’s shewing Flimself to eyes of flesh when the parted fire was 
seen upon them and they began to speak with tongues (Acts ii. 3-4). 
Indeed if the Holy Spirit was not in men previous to the Lord’s 
manifestation in visible form «how could David have said, “Take 
not Thy Holy Spirit from me!’ (Ps. i. 13)? How were Elizabeth 
and her husband Zachary so filled with prophecy? How about 
Anna and Simeon? For of all these it is said that being filled with 
the Holy Spirit they said what we read in the Gospel. 


3St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, xv. 1 and 3. 
4Jb., Xvi. 
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“That God should execute some things in hidden ways and other 
things patently through the agency of His visible creation is part 
of His providential government whereby all divine operations take 
place in perfect harmony of time and place and in most beautiful 
order. The Divinity is not confined to place, nor moves from place 
to place, nor is affected by circumstances. Again, just as our Lord 
assuredly possessed the Holy Spirit in the Human nature He bore 
when He came to be baptized by John and yet after He had been 
baptized the Holy Spirit was seen descending upon Him in the 
form of a dove, so too we can understand that previous to the mani- 
fest and visible coming of the Holy Spirit the holy men of old 
possessed that same Spirit in hidden fashion!’”’* 


VI. The Comforter 


“He is called the Comforter, for He comforts us and encourages 
us; He helpeth our infirmity. ‘For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Himself asketh for us with 
unspeakable groanings’ (Rom. viii. 26). Oftentimes a man has 
been for Christ’s sake outraged and dishonored; martyrdom was at 
hand, tortures on every side, fire and sword, savage beasts, the pit 
itself. Then the Holy Spirit softly whispers to him: ‘Wait thou 
for the Lord; what is now befalling thee is but a small matter; 
what is offered thee is a great thing. Suffer but a little while and 
then be with the Angels to all eternity, for ‘the sufferings of this 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come that 
shall be revealed in us’ (Rom. viii. 18).’* 


VII, The Holy Spirit Works in Each of Us 


“Great and all powerful and wonderful in His gifts is the Holy 
Spirit. Reflect: how many are you sitting here? How many souls 
are here present? For each the Holy Spirit is working as suits 
them; He in the midst of us sees the mind of each of us. He sees 
the thoughts and conscience of each; the words we say, the things 
we imagine. That is wonderful, yet how trifling it is! For reflect 
again with minds illumined by Him; how many Christians are there 


5 St. Augustine, De Diversis Quaestionibus, qu. \xii., P. L., x1, 54. 
6 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, xvi. 20. 
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in this diocese, how many in the whole province of Palestine? Go 
further and ask yourselves how many there are in the whole Roman 
Empire. Then think of the entire world: Persians, Indians, Goths 
and Sarmatians, Gauls and Spaniards, Moors, Libyans and Ethio- 
pians, all the nations whose very names we wot not of. Then in 
each nation reflect on the Bishops, Priests, Deacons, Solitaries, 
Virgins and the rest of the laity; and then when you have done that, 
pass on to the Supreme Protector, the Dispenser of all the gifts 
they severally have. Realize how, throughout the world, He gives 
chastity to one, to another perpetual virginity, to another almsdeeds, 
to another voluntary poverty, to yet another the power to repel evil 
spirits. Just as light with a single beam sheds its radiance on all 
things, so too does the Holy Spirit enlighten those who have eyes; 
for if any one is blind and is not vouchsafed the Spirit’s grace, let 
him not blame the Spirit but his own unbelief.’ 


7 


VIII. The Gifts of the Holy Spirit 


“The Ten Commandments no man can keep by his own powers, 
but only if he be helped by the grace of God. If then none can keep 
the Law by his own strength but only according as he is helped by 
God’s Holy Spirit it is well to remember how the Holy Spirit is 
commended for His seven-fold gift. For the Prophet says (Isaias 
xi. 2-3), that man is to be filled with the Spirit of God ‘with the 
spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, of Counsel and Fortitude, 
Knowledge and Piety, with the Spirit of the Fear of God.’ These 
seven operations, then, shew us that the Holy Spirit has a seven- 
fold gift, for coming down to us, as it were, He commences with 
Wisdom, He ends with the Fear of God. We, on the contrary, 
climbing up to Him, begin with Fear, but end with Wisdom, for ‘the 
beginning of Wisdom is the Fear of the Lord’ (Ecclus. i. 16).’* 


7St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, xvi. 22. 
8 St. Augustine, Sermo ccxlviii. 5, P. L., xxxviii. 1160, 1161. 





PENTECOST SUNDAY 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost 


By C. M. THueEnte, O.P. 


“O God, who didst teach the hearts of the faithful, by the light of the Holy 
Spirit, grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all things, and 
evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort.” 


SYNOPSIS. 1. Power of prayer to the Holy Ghost. 
2. The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
3. “You are the light of the world.” 
4. “You are the salt of the earth.” 


The prayer which I have quoted the Church loves much and 
recites frequently. The priest says it at the altar, offering the Holy 
Sacrifice, and repeats it in his own heart before he ascends the pulpit 
to preach the Gospel. Religious say it when beginning their medi- 
tation or their class-work. The faithful, when in doubt or in dark- 
ness about matters of importance, have recourse to the same prayer. 

This prayer, like all our approved prayers, is profound. It con- 


tains and expresses in a few words the soul of the Church. We 
remind God, or rather we call to mind in God, the great 
consoling fact that He instructed the faithful by the light of the 
Holy Ghost. That was done in an outward, visible, miraculous 
manner, on Pentecost. “There appeared to them parted tongues 
as it were of fire, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts ii. 3). 

The Holy Ghost was promised by Jesus as a Light and a Para- 
clete, a Consoler who would abide with us and in us, and He has 
continued with the Church and in the Church up to the present day, 
and He will abide until the day of doom. God teaches all the 
faithful by His Light, and God rejoices the hearts of all the faith- 
ful through His holy Comforter. 


The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost 


Mysteriously, manifoldly and miraculously profound are the 
works of the life-giving Spirit to lift the human soul, by its very 
nature an image and likeness of the adorable Trinity, to the high 
dignity of friend and spouse and child of God. He regenerates 
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it in the waters of Baptism. He adorns it with virtues, divine and 
cardinal, and He perfects it by bestowing upon it special gifts, 
free gifts, gifts of love, that it may stand more directly under His 
guiding influence, that it may respond more perfectly to His inspira- 
tions, that it may run its course and fulfill its mission with greater 
ease and greater results. Seven such gifts are mentioned in the 
Bible: “the spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of 
counsel, and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge, and of godliness. 
And the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Isa. xi. 2). It is up- 
lifting to follow Christ on the Way of the Cross and to observe in 
Him the effects of these seven-fold gifts shining in the brightest light 
and spreading the greatest splendor. It is edifying to meditate on 
the immaculate heart of the Blessed Mother, and to observe how the 
seven-fold sword that pierced it reveals in it the seven gifts of the 
Spirit. It is encouraging to follow the Apostles on their missions, 
minds enlightened and hearts inflamed, enlightening the minds and 
inflaming the hearts of nations. 

We suggest these thoughts that you may ponder them in your 
hearts at home. Together, to-day, we shall briefly consider the 
effects of these gifts in our beloved Catholic Church. We have not 
the time to analyze these seven gifts and their effects individually. 
We shall divide them into two classes. The first four, knowledge 
and understanding, wisdom and counsel, perfect the mind and make 
it the apt instrument to receive and spread the light of heaven. The 
other three, fortitude, piety and fear of the Lord, perfect the will 
and emotions and induce them to follow the light. _ 


“You Are the Light of the World” 


“T am the light of the world,” said Jesus when He was still 
an unknown Nazarene, a statement so remarkable, prophetic and 
true that no mere human being, only a God-man, would dare to make 
it. “You are the light of the world,” said Jesus to the fishermen 
of Galilee, a statement even more remarkable than the first. To 
make the disciples the light of the whole world, He separated them 
from the world, He kept them near Himself, He taught them by 
word and example. But the disciples did not understand; they 
could not grasp the sublime doctrines of the Kingdom of God; 
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they could not perceive the meaning of the practical moral instruc- 
tions. Jesus spoke of the spiritual Kingdom and they thought 
always of the earthly kingdom. Jesus spoke about the cross, suf- 
fering and dying, and they remonstrated and protested against His 
going to Jerusalem, against His delivering Himself into the hands 
of the Gentiles. With one material sword Peter attempted to defend 
his Master. They understood not His doctrines nor His ways, 
because they had not received the gifts of the Spirit. 

Jesus was patient with them and promised to send the Spirit to 
remind them of all things, to teach them all things. They prayed 
and the Pentecost Spirit came and gave to them and created in 
them these seven-fold gifts; then they understood and preached 
the wonderful works of God, and changed the face of the earth. 
The gifts made the Church the light on the mountain, the teacher of 
nations, the one great university of the world. 

The doctrines which the divine university, the Catholic Church, 
teaches, are not the arts and sciences taught in college and worldly 
universities. This university of the whole world, through the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, goes higher, and touches the ultimate causes of 
all creation. 

Christ knew all things, but did not teach all things. He knew 
the unknown land we call America, with all its teachers. He knew 
the heavens, the movements of the sun, moon and stars; He knew 
the hidden force we call electricity. But He did not teach any of 
these things. He summed up everything in this one short sentence: 
“Heaven and earth will pass away.” He taught that which does 
not pass away, and what He taught, the Church teaches. Bring 
together the five hundred learned doctors of your state university 
and ask them these three simple questions : “Whence does your soul 
come? Whither will your soul go? What do you think of Jesus; 
whose Son is He?” and you will notice that they doubt and hesi- 
tate and contradict one another in a thousand ways, and frequently 
contradict themselves. They are ignorant concerning the most 
important matters in life, concerning every individual. Why? 
They have rejected, cast out Jesus, the Light of the world. Bring 
in a boy from the Church, the university which includes the uni- 
verse, ask him the same three questions and he folds his hands and 
says: Credo; “I believe that God the Father created the heavens and 
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the earth; I believe that Jesus Christ is His Only-begotten Son, | 
believe in the resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” He 
believes; he is so certain of his answers that he is ready to die for 
his faith. Friends, do you see the difference between the teachings 
of the university that enjoys the gifts of the Holy Ghost and the 
schools that ignore and neglect these gifts? Let us thank the 
Holy Spirit for His gifts and let us manifest our thankfulness by 
using them, by co-operating, by praying, by meditating, by read- 
ing, by studying to know better the Creed of the Apostles. 





“You Are the Salt of the Earth” 


The last three gifts of the Holy Ghost, which affect and perfect the 
second great power of the immortal soul, the will and the emotions, 
are piety, fortitude and fear. The light of worldly schools and 
scholars touches the mind, and the mind only, and leaves the heart 
cold and weak. The gifts of the Holy Spirit, as we notice in our 
prayers, instruct the hearts of the faithful, so that they may walk 
in the light and follow the light until they reach the Light which 


is God Himself. 


The teachers of worldly wisdom speak much of noble ideas and 
ideals. They tell us, like Plato, Aristotle and Cicero of old, to live 
not for things of our own interest, but to do good to our neighbor. 
Statesmen instruct the nations to become great in true democracy, 
and to unite to preserve peace and happiness. But they themselves 
cannot reach their ideals and cannot lift the nations up to their 
noble standards. “We know what justice is,” says a pagan philoso- 
pher, “but we cannot find a man who is just.” 

Jesus, upon whom the seven-fold Spirit descended, and in whom 
the Spirit in His blessed fullness dwelt, came and He could say to 
friend and foe, “Who can accuse Me of sin?” He taught the life 
of perfection and He lived that perfect life. His chosen few could 
not follow Him. He advised the rich young man, who, adoring 
Him, asked what to do to become perfect and to possess life ever- 
lasting; to sell all, to give to the poor, to follow Him, was the 
answer ; but the young man grew sad and walked away. He had not 
the gift to follow Jesus. The twelve disciples left all and followed 
the Master. They followed Him faithfully up to the Last Supper, 
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but they could not watch and pray with Him in the garden. They, 
with one exception, could not follow Him on the royal Way of the 
Cross to the top of Calvary. They had not yet received the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. 

When Christ kept His promise and sent the Paraclete, when they 
were filled with that Spirit and enjoyed His gifts, their very hearts 
were instructed and transformed. They became pious in the truest 
and fullest sense of that much misunderstood and much abused 
word. The gifts of piety perfected their love. They felt the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit giving testimony to their spirit; they knew 
that God was indeed their loving Father, that they were true adopted 
sons of God, that the Kingdom of God was their Kingdom, that they 
were heirs of heaven. They loved God, the Father in heaven, with 
the tender strong love of a child. They felt that to live meant to 
live for Christ, and that to die was to gain. 

That gift of piety, that perfection of love, was accompanied by 
another gift, that of fortitude. They were as strong as Christ in 
the desert, in resisting temptations. They were as strong as Christ 
with the cross, in bearing with patience all sorts of painful perse- 
cutions. That human fear which made Peter tremble in the sink- 
ing ship, which made Peter swear that he knew not Christ, which 
made Peter hide himself behind locked doors, was transformed into 
a holy fear, a fear not of men who cannot do harm to the soul, 
but a fear of God who can cast men into fire everlasting. They 
feared to offend God as Judas had done; they feared to lose the 
narrow road to heaven by following the broad way to hell. That 
gift of fear formulated the new law: “We must obey God more 
than man” (Acts v. 29). Having his heart thus instructed and re- 
constructed in the gifts of piety, fortitude and fear, Peter, who had 
denied his Master for fear of a handmaid, died on the cross, not 
fearing a cruel emperor and all the torments the latter could 
inflict. The gifts of the Holy Ghost made the Apostles the salt of 
the earth and the seed of Christianity. In them they did the things 
Christ had done. 

Realize, dear friends, that these doctrines of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are not vain theories, beautiful but ideal dreams. They are 
realities, vital as fire. They exist and burn in our souls. We see 
in their light that Christ is the Son of God, full of light and full of 
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grace. We see in their light the very secrets of heaven. They 
instruct our hearts and make us love God with a filial love; make 
us fight the passions, the world and the devil with the bravery and 
success of St. Michael; make us fear nothing under heaven. They 
give us sweet comfort. They make the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity our Paraclete. 

Love that Spirit of love, the Giver of those precious gifts, and 
pray that you may love Him more and more, until you see Him face 
to face and love Him in His “ocean of love.” 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
The Priesthood 
By M. S. SmitH 


“And Jesus coming, spoke to them, saying: all power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The mission of the Apostles is the same as that of 
the priests to-day. 
The dignity and greatness of the priesthood. 
The priest is a teacher of the Gospel. 
The priest, an “alter Christus,” has the power of consecration. 
The priest has the power of forgiving sin. 
The priest is a real “Father” to the faithful. 

These are the closing words of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew ; and in these closing words we find the opening of a mis- 
sion so sublime that it has challenged the admiration of man for 
centuries, so prolific of good that it has kept the world in perennial 
blessing, and so far-reaching in results that it has penetrated even 
into the realms of eternal bliss. A mission, indeed, whose scope 
may be understood from the words spoken by Jesus to those selected 
by Him to carry on the work He began. “All power is given to 
me in heaven and on earth.” This power He now transfers to His 
Apostles, to be handed down by them to their successors, until the 
end of time. 

While these words were addressed to those who had been pro- 
moted to the high dignity of the fulness of the priesthood,—wiz., 
the bishops named by Christ to carry on His work, they are also 
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applicable to those selected from amongst men and sent as “ministers 
of God, and dispensers of the mysteries,” as St. Paul says. 

To the man “selected from amongst men” and sent as an alter 
Christus, another Christ, St. Paul, the great exemplar of priests, 
tells the characteristics that should be found in the true priest, even 
as he outlines the reverence and respect,—aye, and the gratitude— 
with which the ministrations of the one sent by God should be re- 
ceived by the faithful. 

How he, a priest, glories in his calling, he does not fear to say, 
while in his own life he has left us a model that we may strive to 
imitate but can hardly hope to realize. Goaded by his persecutors, 
he almost hesitatingly, or at least apologetically, relates the suffer- 
ings he endured and the wonderful favors granted to him. In these, 
however, he glories not, but seeks consolation in the fact that he 
preached “Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” and especially in the fact 
that in his ministry he became a stumbling block to no man. He 
and his co-laborers were “priests of Christ,” “ambassadors’—nay, 
“God’s coadjutors,” as styled by other Apostles—“teachers of all 
nations,” “pastors of the flock,” “fishers of men,” “absolvers from 
sin,’ etc..—terms that leave no doubt of their high calling, the while 
they emphasize the awful responsibility resting upon those so chosen. 

We wonder not, then, when we hear the priest termed an alter 
Christus, “another Christ”; for it is through the ministry of His 
priests that the fruits of redemption are handed down and trans- 
mitted to the souls of men. May we not, then, say, and truthfully 
say, that the dignity of the priesthood is great. 

Go back, if you will, to the very dawn of creation, and ask wherein 
among men we shall find dignity; wherein that which may be desig- 
nated by the word greatness? The first man had both, for from the 
hand of God he came pure, though that purity he retained not, and 
he was by God made master of all created things. The patriarchs 
of old had both; for, in a certain way, they stood between God and 
His people. The sons of Aaron and the Levites had both; for 
to them was given the right to offer sacrifices of expiation and 
propitiation. 

That dignity, that greatness, however, even of the favored few, 
was as nothing compared to the dignity to which the priest of the 
New Law is raised, and to the greatness that is given him; for theirs 
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was but the type, the shadow, while his is the reality. The holy men 
of old commanded nature, and nature’s laws obeyed them. At their 
behest the sun stood still, the waters parted, while the whole fabric 
of creation bowed to their will. And when we read of these and 
other works performed by them, we must, perforce, acknowledge 
that they were men of God, and are compelled to say that God had 
indeed wrought wonders through the instrumentality of man. But 
what are all these compared with that of the priest of God, who 
daily speaks not only to nature but to nature’s God, and is by Him 
obeyed ? 

“Go teach,”’ said Christ to His Apostles. Teach what? Not the 
opinions of Peter, James or John, not the sayings of Matthew, 
Philip or Bartholomew, not this or that system of belief, or these 
or those deductions of human reason; but “the things that I have 
commanded you.” And the command laid upon the twelve Apostles 
is still honored and obeyed by the priest in the Church of God. The 
priest, then, teaches, not in his own name, nor does he propose a 
doctrine thought out in deep study, but, “God exhorting through 
him” on account of his unity with the chair of Peter, he but echoes 
the divine voice, heard throughout Judea in the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. The priest speaks and the world listens, not because of his 
words of deep reasoning, nor on account of his faultless diction, 
nor because of his fervent eloquence, but because he speaks as one 
having authority, the authority given by Jesus to His Apostles, and 
by them transmitted to him. 

Go back in spirit to the hallowed upper chamber in Jerusalem, 
the night before that awful, yet most blessed day. Take note of all 
that therein transpires. Give ear to the words of burning love that 
swell from that loving Sacred Heart, even on the threshold of His 
Passion. “With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch with you 
before I suffer.”” Desire of the Triune God, from all eternity, now 
to be accomplished in time! to give food that not even the highest 
angel might partake; and to create them priests so that, as He gave, 
they, or rather He through them, might give to mankind. Listen 
to those awesome words: “Take ye, and eat: This is my body. 
Drink ye all of this. For this is my blood.” etc. The very blood 
that on the morrow would be shed for the redemption of the world! 
Surely nothing more can be done; will not this suffice? 
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Behold! Earth cursed may not to heaven go: but heaven comes 
to earth. O, favored few! we feel like exclaiming. Favors, how- 
ever, cease not; more follow. He continues, “Do this for a com- 
memoration of me.” Do what? The same that I have done. By 
my almighty power I have changed this bread into My Body, this 
wine into My Blood, and I now commission you, empower you to 
make the change that I have made. “For what space of time?” 
you ask, and St. Paul answers, “To show the death of the Lord 
until He shall come.” 

Who, then, will deny the power of the priest: who will gainsay 
his dignity? Powerful on earth, powerful in heaven; for has he not 
been chosen to offer sacrifice? Not the blood of animals, but the 
true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, offered on the cross by the 
great High-Priest, and that, fulfilling the words of the Prophet, 
shall be sent “as a clean oblation from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof.” The same, then, as Calvary, though in man- 
ner different. At the holy altar, in the Mass, the officiating priest 
does not say : “This is the Body of Christ” ; but : “This is My Body” ; 
for at the awful moment of consecration, he takes the place of Christ, 
or rather Christ acts through him; for, as St. Augustine says, “there 
are not two Christs, but one Christ, hence the eternal priest, and all 
priests born through time are not a multitude of priests, but one 
priest.” 

Nor is this all. “Ministers, coadjutors of God, forgivers of sin,” 
say the Apostles. In the confessional, the tribunal of penance, the 
priest takes his place. To him comes the sin-laden soul; justice de- 
mands punishment; mercy pleads for pardon; who shall decide? 
The priest of God. “What,” I hear you say, “a man, a mortal who 
not only may, but who, unfortunately, often finds it necessary him- 
self to seek forgiveness and beg clemency—can such a one sit in 
judgment on his fellow-man? Can such a one pronounce sentence 
of acquittal or refuse to open the bowels of mercy, of God’s mercy, 
to the erring one? No, certainly not if he act as mere man, in 
his own name; but Jesus Christ dwells in the priest and pronounces 
sentence through him. 

You have often heard of the promise made, first to Peter, then 
to the other Apostles, promise of the power of loosing and binding, 
also how that promise was fulfilled. After His Resurrection, our 
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Lord enters that upper chamber, the doors being closed, breathes on 
the Apostles and says to them, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained” (John xx. 22, 23). Behold the 
secret of that power. It comes through the Holy Ghost, the oft- 
promised Paraclete. He comes not only for the chosen ones; He 
comes to remain on earth as long as there shall be a sin to be for- 
given a sinner. Contemplate these words, and from them learn not 
only what your priests are in themselves, but learn how they stand 
between you and your God. When by sin you are unfortunately 
separated from your God, where shall you seek reconciliation? Not 
from an angel, not from this or that saint, though their power as 
intercessors we acknowledge, but from your priest; for he is not 
only an intercessor, but, in the language of the Apostles, ‘a forgiver 
of sin.” He speaks and the chain of sin is broken. In the sacred 
tribunal he says, “I absolve thee,” and the absolution, when prop- 
erly given, is ratified in heaven. 

Not merely at the altar, not only in the tribunal of penance, is the 
life and action of the priest interwoven with the lives of the people, 
but throughout their whole lives he is necessary to his flock. 

In the Charch he opens for the people the channels of grace. 


Hardly have you entered the world than you are brought to him, 
that his ministrations in your behalf may begin. Upon you he pours 
the life-giving waters of Baptism, marking you a child of Christ 


and giving you a right to heaven, that none may gainsay, none dis- 
pute, that the individual, thus signed, alone may make void. As 
your mind develops and your reasoning powers gain sway, he 
watches over you, solicitously guiding you in the path of truth— 
God’s truth, and preparing you for the reception of the other 
sacraments. 

In season and out of season he is at your command; for in the 
nature of a command does he receive your every request ; counseling 
and guiding you in matters spiritual, and, even in matters temporal, 
aiding you to the best of his ability. His desire is to be to you, in 
reality, what you fondly call him, in all things a “Father.” 

When to this you add the fact that your priest is constantly inter- 
ceding for you daily at Holy Mass and in the divine office, for 
your living and for your dead, you must acknowledge that closely 
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interwoven with the lives of his people is the life of the priest. From 
the cradle to the grave, he is your adviser, helper, friend, father,— 
nay, even beyond the grave he follows, as intercessor. 


Now you might ask: is it possible for man to live up to this ideal? 
Yes, when like St. Paul, he recognizes the source whence the power 
so to live comes; recognizes that his efficiency is not from self, but 
“that he can do all things in Him that strengtheneth him” only, and 
“that by the grace of God, he is what he is’’; for, as we have seen, 
in all that he accomplishes, it is not the man, but Jesus working in 
the priest, that brings about results. That there are such, even the 
world, by its deference gives testimony, while the children of the 
Church throughout all ages, by their respect and reverence for their 
priests, by the great love manifested for them, by their wonderful 
loyalty, have ever shown that they understand the power placed in 
their hands, the while they realize the dignity conferred on that child 
of earth to whom the bishop conferring Orders says, “thou art a 
priest forever, according to the order of Melchisedec.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Solemnity of Corpus Christi 
~~ By Mer. Victor Day, V.G.__ 


eM Re os ee wl Ae? Oe 


SYNOPSIS. 1. The Holy Eucharist. Its institution. 
(a) Commemorated on Holy Thursday. 
(b) Celebrated on the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
(c) Solemnized on the following Sunday. 
2. Origin of Corpus Christi. 
(a) Vision of St. Juliana of Cornillon caused the Bishop of 
Liége to order celebration of yearly feast in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 
(b) Archdeacon Jacques Pantaleon, seventeen years later, 
as Pope Urban IV, established the feast of Corpus 
Christi for the Universal Church. 
3. Corpus Christi processions in Catholic countries. 
4. Method of showing our love towards the Blessed Sacrament. 


To-day the Church celebrates the solemnity of Corpus Christi to 
commemorate the institution of the Holy Eucharist. It was on 
Holy Thursday that our Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
instituted the Blessed Sacrament. Thus, Holy Thursday is the 
birthday of the Holy Eucharist. Yearly our Holy Mother, the 
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Church, celebrates the anniversary of this birthday on Holy Thurs- 
day; but as this day falls during the Passiontide, a season of suf- 
fering and sadness, the Church has not an elaborate observance in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament on that day. For this reason, 
she has a special celebration in commemoration of the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist on the Thursday after the closing of the Easter- 
tide, or feast of Corpus Christi. But as in many countries it is 
difficult to have a solemn celebration of an exclusively Catholic feast 
on a week day, the Church has transferred the feast to the follow- 
ing Sunday, which is to-day. 

Where and when originated the idea of establishing this solemn 
festival? Who first suggested its institution? 

The instrument in the hands of divine providence to establish this 
feast was a humble Augustinian nun, St. Juliana of Cornillon. She 
was born at Retinnes, near Liége, Belgium. Orphaned at an early 
age, she was educated by the Augustinian nuns of Mount Cornillon. 
Here, in time, she made her religious profession and later became 
superioress of the local community. 

From her early youth she had a great veneration for the Blessed 
Sacrament and always felt that there should be a special feast in 
Its honor. This longing is said to have been increased by a vision 
in which she saw the Church, under the appearance of a full moon, 
with one dark spot, which, she was given to understand, signified the 
absence of such a special solemnity. The moon, in its fulness, beau- 
tifully represents the Church, because, as the moon reflects the 
light of the Sun, the Church reflects the light of Christ, the Sun of 
justice, and that not in part, but in its entirety. In compliance with 
the divine command to teach the nations whatever Christ had com- 
manded, the Church maintains all. the teachings of Christ, whether 
pleasant or not, such, for instance, as the dogma of eternal reward 
and eternal punishment; and she imposes all the commandments 
of Christ, whether they appeal to man’s nature or not, such as the 
command to take up the cross and follow Him. 

But to return to our subject, Sister Juliana made known her idea 
and the vision imparted to her to the head of the diocese in which 
she lived, Robert de Thoreéte of Liége, and to Father Jacques Panta- 
leon, at that time Archdeacon of Liége. Bishop Robert was deeply 
impressed with the statement of the lowly nun, her intense earnest- 
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ness, apparent disinterestedness and fervent devotion. He called a 
synod of his leading priests to discuss the matter, in 1246. Making 
use of a right then belonging to bishops, he ordered the celebration 
of the feast to be held in his diocese in the future. 

Fourteen years later, Father Jacques Pantaleon, the former Arch- 
deacon of Liége, to whom Juliana had communicated her vision, 
became Pope and ruled the Church under the name of Urban IV. 
In the third year of his pontificate he published the historic Bull, 
Transiturus, in which, after extolling the love of our Saviour as 
expressed in the Holy Eucharist, he ordered the annual celebration 
of Corpus Christi on the Thursday following Trinity Sunday, for 
the Universal Church. In the same Bull he granted many indul- 
gences to the faithful for attendance at Mass and at other offices 
of the day. 

In Catholic countries and in Catholic communities of mixed coun- 
tries, the solemnity of Corpus Christi is a gala day for the Church. 
In every town and city there is held a religious procession, in which 
the Blessed Sacrament is carried in a monstrance through the prin- 
cipal streets of the place, strewn with flowers, adorned with ban- 
ners and bunting, graced with triumphal arches, provided with tem- 
porary open-air altars as repositories for the Blessed Sacrament. 
At the appointed hour, at the joyous ringing of the church bells, 
the procession moves out of the church, headed by the cross-bearer, 
followed by all the religious societies of the parish, with the statues 
of their patron saints carried on portable platforms, with banners 
unfurled and floating to the breeze, with squads of altar boys in 
cassock and surplice swinging silver censers, followed by the clergy 
in gorgeous vestments, with the pastor carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, flanked by the leading members of the parish, holding torches, 
lighted, to symbolize their faith, hope and charity in Jesus Christ, 
the Light of the world. 

Next come the civil, judiciary and military authorities of the place 
in full uniform, followed, in garrisoned towns, by detachments of 
infantry or cavalry, or both, then brass bands and the faithful peo- 
ple not otherwise engaged. 

_ At various times and places are heard the measured tread of the 
clergy on the flower-strewn pavement, the resounding recital of the 
rosary, the joyous chanting of hymns, the clanking march of sol- 
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diers or the martial music of the military, whilst the procession goes 
gaily forward between sidewalks black with kneeling people. At 
times the air echoes with the striking strains of the Lauda Sion: 


Praise thou, Sion, praise thy Saviour! 
Praise thy Prince with all thy fervor! 
Anthems to thy Shepherd sing. 


Let thy praise be loud and swelling: 
Be it joyous, bright and welling, 
From a full exulting heart. 


Jesus, Bread of life, protect us! 
Shepherd kind, do not reject us! 
In Thy happy fold collect us. 

And partakers of the bliss elect us 
Which shall never see an end. 


Further a repository is reached, the Blessed Sacrament is incensed 
amidst the soul-inspiring notes of the Tantum Ergo: 


Bowing then in adoration, 

We this Sacrament revere: 
Ancient rites, a preparation 

For the new, now disappear: 
Faith’s illuming operation 

From the senses ousts all fear. 


And in the larger cities, as though the voices of men were too 
feeble, the chimes of church or city hall peal forth the praises of the 
Eucharistic King. 


In this country we cannot render such public homage to the 
Blessed Sacrament, but there are various ways in which we may con- 
tribute to Its honor. By maintaining and adorning our altars, help- 
ing in the erection of new churches, by daily attendance at Mass, by 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament, and by frequent and devout recep- 
tion of Holy Communion we can profess our faith in the Real 
Presence and show our love for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. 





All thou canst, do thou endeavor, 
Yet thy praise can equal never 
Such as merits thy great King. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Good Shepherd 


By Epwarp FLANNERY 


“I have found my sheep that was lost.” ’ 


SYNOPSIS. 1 The parable of the lost sheep is a rebuke to the unbelieving 
Pharisees. 


2. It indicates the character of Christ’s religion. 
(a) Wandering sinners need not despair. 
(b) Unrepentant sinners, however, cannot be confident of 
final salvation. 


3. Christ had three main purposes in telling this parable. 
(a) To humiliate the Pharisees. 
(b) To hold out hope for the sinner. 


(c) To show that unrepentant sinners cannot count on 
ultimate forgiveness. 

The Gospel of this Sunday is the most familiar and, in many 
respects, the most consoling portion of Scripture read throughout 
the year. The parable of the lost sheep has an appealing power 
which lodges in the memory, because of the comforting assurance 
it holds out of the recovery of those who wander from the fold. 
The obvious lesson which is drawn from the Gospel commonly is 
one of encouragement. Emphasis is laid on God’s constant anxiety 
to recall to safety souls that stray along the path of peril. Accent 
rests on the kindness of the shepherd, who does not maltreat the 
sheep that give trouble by wandering away; the custodian of the 
flock rather shows increased joy on its return, as if the trouble 
caused gave zest to the gladness of recovery. Hope is thus offered 
the erring who may fear chastisement for offending, which is the 
more stressed by the assurance that there is more joy among the 
angels for the conversion of a single sinner than is derived from 
the exemplary lives of the just who need not penance. Proof is 
offered, by that assertion, of the value of the individual soul, when 
the blessed spirits are so concerned for its welfare. 


There is another side to the parable, however, to which reference 
is not so often made, but which may merit attention. Without 
questioning the benefit to be won by dwelling on the consoling mes- 
sage of the Gospel, thought might be spent on the loss of the sheep 
and the possibility of its ultimate destruction. To understand better 
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the full sense of the parable, as it fell from the lips of our Lord, one 
must restore the setting and surround the Gospel with the circum- 
stances that accompanied its utterance. It was at a time when the 
plotting Pharisees were assailing the title of Christ as Messias, 
because they alleged that often He was found with people who were 
notoriously wicked. Puffed up with conceit at their own pretended 
righteousness these hypocrites resented the cool manner in which 
Jesus, who claimed to be a teacher sent from on high, disregarded 
those observances of the Law, which, time out of mind, the Jews 
had been accustomed to regard as signs of justification. To be 
found with the ungodly, to have friendship with the offending, to 
be discovered at table in the midst of men who cared so little for 
the Law that they did not refrain from openly sinning against its 
injunctions—such conduct, according to the prevailing Jewish no- 
tion, was a mark of reprobation, and the guilty one could scarcely 
claim any connection with a divine commission. The Pharisees, 
therefore, sought to undermine the growing popularity of Christ 
by hinting that it was a strange kind of virtue which, as frequently 
happened, prompted Christ to converse with and actually befriend 
men and women to denounce whom was the greatest pleasure and 
chief duty of the Pharisee. So, far from understanding the true 
nature of the ministry of mercy, the teachers in Israel thought it 
incumbent upon them to threaten dire disaster to all who gave 
offense. Far from winning men to an observance of the Law by 
appealing to the gentler emotions of the human soul, their one effort 
seemed to be to terrify the guilty into paths of repentance. 

Jesus Christ, while not minimizing one whit the danger of pun- 
ishment which follows in the wake of sin, was desirous, neverthe- 
less, of convincing mankind that beyond chastisement there is an- 
other road along which the Maker goes in quest of His wandering 
creatures. So, on the occasion of which the Gospel speaks, He 
listened to the Pharisaic arraignment of His kind dealing with the 
guilty and then He spoke the words which aimed to remove from 
their obdurate minds that idea which pictures God finding pleasure 
in heaping torments on the wicked; that all His complacency reposes 
on the virtue of the righteous who do not offend. Christ directs 
His lesson to their common sense and His tolerant condescension, 
which deigns to argue the question with His foes, renders His 
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words infinitely convincing. It may be that the homely illustrations 
He used were intended for the enlightenment of the simple people 
who had gathered near while the Pharisees gave voice to their 
blatant denunciations. There were shepherds, or owners of sheep 
in the crowd, no doubt, and perhaps bustling housewives who, on 
their way to market, held glinting pieces of silver that later sug- 
gested the parable of the lost coin. The conclusion which Christ 
permitted the crowd to draw from the parable was irresistible and 
the Pharisees were left no word in reply. If you lose a sheep do 
you not go out in hunt of the wanderer; if you mislay a piece of 
silver, do you let it lie, or do you seek till you find it? The answer 
could only affirm what Christ desired them to admit, so that He 
could retort: If God loses one of His sheep why do you question 
His wisdom and blame His solicitude when He hastens in search 
of the strayer? 

The discomfiture of the Pharisees was intended and achieved by 
the parable, but it would be worse than madness if we, misunder- 
standing, wrested the words of Christ to our own damnation. The 
spirit of the times has changed, and instead of contending with 
the Pharisees that punishment and wrath are the companions of 
sin, men are inclined to argue in quite a contrary manner. Christ 
chided those who refused to allow that there was hope for the erring 
but he did not intend that, flying to the other extreme, we should 
attempt to convince ourselves that they who sin are His dearest 
friends and the tenderest objects of His solicitous care. To be 
lost, some men begin to think, is so far removed from the realm 
of possibility that all mortals stand fairly and reasonably sure of 
salvation. From the intolerance which grants heaven only to a 
favored few, to the unjustified leniency which admits of no one’s 
loss, there is a passage over which no bridge, based on the words 
of Christ, gives safe conduct. The truth lies between the extremes. 
We may be lost, and any unfounded hope which holds out the fond 
delusion that at the end of our wandering the Good Shepherd of 
souls will seek and find us is shattered by the very purpose which 
urged Christ to narrate the parable of the lost sheep. 

What, then, was the idea which Christ had in mind in telling the 
story of the strayed sheep? Besides humiliating the Pharisees, 
which was only a secondary intention, an insignificant conquest 
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having slight reference to the great victory that was the goal of 
the Lord’s endeavor, Jesus aimed at extending to despairing souls 
the helpful knowledge that God would not reject them, simply be- 
cause they had sinned, but there was a possibility of salvation for 
them, resting on the unmeasured mercy of the Almighty. His 
effort was to hold out hope to the offender, but by the very act of 
offering mercy and forgiveness He gave unquestionable evidence 
that they needed some agency to stir them to repentance. He 
moreover proved beyond dispute that unless they were willing to 
make use of the proffered means of salvation there was nothing left 
for them but heavenly reprobation. It is as if a rope were thrown 
to a man in danger of drowning. If he catches hold of the saving 
strands he may be hauled to shore. The fact that such assistance 
is lent is a sign that men realize the other is in peril. Hence, when 
Christ offers the kindness of God as an inducement to move sinners 
from their wickedness, it is testimony that danger is .imminent; 
and when the very last of extreme measures must be taken to save 
them their condition is indeed alarming. 

In examining the question closely and inquiring the ways that 
lead to loss, it may appear significant that of all the illustrations He 
might have employed Christ chose the brainless, inconsiderate sheep 
as a figure and example. There is not a creature in the whole 
range of the animal kingdom at once so confiding and yet so wit- 
less as that precious friend of the human race whose offering to 
mankind in the way of food and dress makes its value great and 
its deserts mighty. As a figure of tremendous worth it represents 
the priceless estimate which God puts on man, and, withal, its foolish 
carriage and thoughtless action might appear insulting to human 
dignity, were it not so lamentably true that the similarity of con- 
duct in man and beast is so strikingly close. Man is a creature of 
great worth to God; but man is lost to God by lack of sense, by 
foolish following of evil example, by curiosity and by the idle con- 
ceit which moves him to wander away in unknown regions without 
knowledge whither leads the way and without reckoning upon the 
path to return. 

The direct lesson from the Gospel, therefore, is that though the 
sinner may stray, if in repentance a plaintful cry of repentance is 
raised, like the pitiful bleat of the frightened sheep calling for the 
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shepherd, the merciful Father is willing to take us on the shoulder 
of forgiveness and bear us anew to the safety of the fold of salva- 
tion. It does not imply that we shall be saved if we wander so far 
away and be lost so long that the power to make our voice carry 
is either lost entirely, by long continuance in sin, or the distance 
renders the echo of our word feeble, since willingly and knowingly 
we have strayed so far that the Shepherd cannot hear our plea for 
aid. 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 
PENTECOST SUNDAY 


TuHeE Sprrit oF Gop 


When God created Adam and Eve, my dear children, He breathed 
into them a living soul. Likewise, when the priest baptized you, 
he breathed upon you and commanded the spirit of evil to leave 
you and “to give place unto the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete”; and 
at these words the Holy Ghost brought your soul to life which, 
without this grace of God, would have remained dead in original 
sin. 

In Confirmation this Holy Spirit came upon you to bring you a 
renewal of this life of grace and to melt your heart with the warmth 
of His love, that you might have power to do good and resist evil; 
for He is the Spirit of love, and love is a great power. 

A little boy, after he had received Confirmation, said to the 
priest, “I am now a strong and perfect Christian.” Children, by 
the grace of God’s Spirit, if you do not resist Him, you will indeed 
become perfect Christians. If you do not resist the Holy Spirit, 
but follow His soft voice, breathing inspiration into your souls, 
you will awaken to a new life, and you will do great good as you 
pass through life, carrying the brightness of hope into the lives of 
others and singing merrily the song of the Spirit, the song of love. 
Because we have a free will we can resist His voice and turn a deaf 
ear to the inspiration of the Spirit dwelling within us. In order 
that this may not be, we should often pray to the Holy Ghost for 
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guidance. We pray to our Father, the First Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, to our Lord Jesus, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
but alas, we often forget the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, whose presence is as needful to the soul’s life as the 
air we breathe is necessary to the life of the body. 

The good St. Lucy, on being scornfully asked by the governor of 
her city, “Is this the Holy Ghost in you?” calmly replied, “They 
whose hearts are pure are the temples of the Holy Ghost.” “But,” 
persisted the wicked man, “I will cause you to fall into sin, and 
the Holy Ghost will leave you.” To which the virgin responded, 
“And I, remaining faithful to God, will not consent to sin, that 
thus the Holy Spirit may double my reward.” 

Then the tyrant had her dragged to a place of infamy. But as 
no power on earth could move the pure virgin to commit sin, she 
was brought back again to her wicked tormentor, to whom she 
said, “You see now that I am the temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
that He protects me. Nothing evil can happen to me unless He 
permits it.” 

The governor ordered a fire to be kindled around the saint. The 
fire, after oil and resin had been poured on it, burned fiercely. 
St. Lucy remained unscathed, and even when a sword was buried 
in her heart, she did not die at once. After she had been transfixed 
by the sword, a priest came to her, bearing her divine Spouse in 
the Blessed Sacrament. She received her Love under the Euchar- 
istic veil, and then went to behold Him forever, face to face. 

Children, let us, like St. Lucy, avoid sin. Only thus shall we 
become temples of the Holy Spirit and make ourselves fit for ever- 
lasting companionship with God. 

On the Feast of Pentecost the disciples “were all together in one 
place,” and as they sat in prayer, “there appeared to them parted 
tongues as it were of fire, and it sat on every one of them: and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” From that moment, these 
men were strong and able to labor and suffer and die for Christ. 

As strong Christians, we must use our strength to remain strong 
and become stronger. You know how our soldiers were trained 
at the camps before they went “over there” to fight for our country. 
They were not accepted unless they were well and strong, and 
then they were trained, that they might become stronger. So with 
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us the Holy Ghost makes our wills strong; but if we do not train 
those wills by choosing to do what is good, even if it is difficult, and 
by refusing to do what is evil, even if it is hard to refuse, we shall 
not gain in strength; indeed our souls will not grow at all, but will 
soon die, in spite of this “Gift of God” in Confirmation. You 
know that we cannot be confirmed again, so let us cherish this 
presence of the Holy Ghost within us, saying to Him many times 
a day: “Come Holy Ghost, Oh God, descend. Come Holy Ghost, 
from heaven send Thy beams of radiance bright.” 

At an early age St. John of the Cross was well drilled in piety. 
As a child he slept on the floor, and rose early that he might serve 
at Mass before going to school. People were moved to devotion 
by seeing his very pious conduct before the altar. Unable to learn a 
trade, he became the servant of the poor in the hospital at Medina, 
while pursuing the sacred studies. At the age of twenty-one he 
was ordained a priest and became the first prior of the barefooted 
Carmelites. 

In his last illness he chose a very poor convent to die. The jour- 
ney to this place was very long and tedious. The fatigue of the 
trip irritated wounds in his leg, causing him intense pain; yet the 
prior locked him up for three months in a little cell, and forbade 
him any relief. Here he lingered, till released by the provincial, a 
few days before his death, when the stern prior was himself moved 
by his invincible patience. Then the saint prepared with joy to 
die and, crucifix in hand, with the words “Glory be to God!” on 
his lips, he embraced death. Children, St. John said: “Live in the 
world as if God and your soul only were in it; so shall your heart 
be never made captive by any earthly thing.” 

Children, let us shun sin, walk in humility, fervently practice the 
Christian virtues and pray with attention, fervor and devotion, that 
the Holy Ghost may abide with us and bless us, both for time and 
eternity. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


A WONDERFUL SIGN 


The Blessed Trinity, my dear children, is the greatest mystery of 
our holy religion; we owe to it every blessing,—our creation, our 
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redemption and sanctification. That is why we should adore the 
Blessed Trinity every day of our lives. We may comply with this 
duty in some measure by signing ourselves with the Sign of the 
Cross. The early Christians made the Sign of the Cross very often, 
at every step or movement, whenever they went in or out of their 
homes, while they were dressing themselves, or when they went 
abroad, at table when the lights were brought in, lying or sitting 
down; no matter what they did, they called on the Blessed Trinity 
by making the Sign of the Cross. 

When we are tempted to sin, when evil thoughts arise in our 
minds, when we are in danger of giving way to any temptation, 
let us at once make the Sign of the Cross. At the sight of the cross 
the devil is frightened away. The cross was stained with the Pre- 
cious Blood of Jesus; that is why it is the source of every blessing, 
The Church, therefore, never gives her blessing without making 
the Sign of the Cross; even when the priest gives the blessing with 
the Blessed Sacrament, he does so in the form of a cross. 

Saints Bonosus and Maximilian were officers in the “Herculean” 
troops, who had been entrusted with the charge of the standard. In 
the year 363 they were ordered by Julian the Apostate to remove 
the cross which Constantine had set upon the imperial standard, 
and to replace it by some symbol of idolatry; this they refused to 
do. Count Julian had them punished. A scourge loaded with leaden 
balls was applied to their bodies, but they bore the punishment like 
men dead to pain. The cruelty of the judge did not stop here; but 
God stayed his hand and showed how he loves those who honor 
the cross. They were plunged into a caldron of boiling pitch; the 
pitch grew cold as they entered it, and left them unharmed. They 
were shut up for days in a dungeon, with nothing to eat except 
bread stamped with the symbol of an idol; when the prison doors 
were opened, the bread was untouched, and the saints were still 
strong and healthy, praising and thanking God. Julian ordered 
them beheaded. They received the sentence gladly and died as they 
had lived, faithful to the cross of Christ. 

Children, the early Christians sanctified every action with the 
Sign of the life-giving Cross. Use it as they used it, remembering 
that you are the disciples of a crucified God. 

The Sign of the Cross is a rich fountain of grace. 
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God made the world and every one in it; He made them “good” ; 
He loves all that He has made and always gives the help necessary 
to remain good; therefore, no matter how wicked or bad anyone 
may seem, there is always a possibility, with God’s help (grace— 
we call it) that he may become good. If we look and pray for God’s 
grace, there is always good ground for hope that things will turn 
out well, no matter how black they may sometimes look. 

Grace, like a mighty river, flows from the cross of Christ Jesus, 
who died that He might bring to the soul of man this most sweet 
refreshment. The channels through which He conveys it to us 
are the sacraments and prayer. 

The value and purpose of grace to the soul is the same as the gift 
of water to the earth. In the Sacrament of Penance it gives us 
life, as the rain restores dying vegetation; it revives and refreshes 
souls that are weak and gives drink to those who thirst for Christ, 
in Holy Communion. Every hour of the day or night, I may be 
refreshed by the water of grace, if I but desire and ask it, praying : 
“Grant me Thy grace, my merciful Jesus.” 

So important is God’s grace to our soul, and so eager is our 
Father in heaven to give us this great gift, that He not only encloses 
the waters of grace in the sacraments and in prayer, but also in the 
sacramentals. These are minor or lesser channels of grace; they 
may be compared to small clouds, which give the earth less rain 
than the heavy ones. The sacramentals are available at all times. 
I dip my finger in holy water and sign myself with the Sign of the 
Cross, and God’s grace falls on me like a spring shower. I devoutly 
kiss my blessed crucifix, and this sacramental rains grace upon my 
thirsty soul; I am refreshed and strengthened and go on my way, 
growing daily, as did the Child Jesus, in grace, before man and 
God. 

During the Civil War, General Smith, of the Army of the South, 
was once returning to his command with some of his men, after the 
pass-word had been changed. Knowing that if he went forward 
ignorant of the new pass-word, he would be fired upon, he asked 
his men if any one would sacrifice his life to save the rest. A sol- 
dier stepped out of the ranks. After explaining the certain danger 
he would have to face, the General gave him a piece of paper, on 
which were written these words: “Send me the pass-word, General 
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Smith.” He knew the soldier would be shot, then searched, and 
the paper found, read and the sign communicated to him. The sol- 
dier set out and reached the outposts. “Who goes there?” “A 
| friend.” “The word or sign.” But the soldier advanced without 
i | reply, and at once rifles were raised and aimed at him. He there- 
upon made the Sign of the Cross, and, to his surprise, the rifles 
were lowered. The act of that Catholic soldier, in commending 
himself to God, was the very sign the Catholic commander had that 
morning given to the army. 

My dear boys and girls, let us not be ashamed to confess our 
crucified Saviour, let us sign our brow with the holy cross; yea, in 
all our actions the cross should be used, whether we eat or drink, 
come in or go out, go to rest or rise. The Sign of the Cross is 
very venerable and holy, because it reminds us of the Most Holy 
Trinity and of our redemption. If you frequently and devoutly, 
with sorrow for your sins and with great faith, make the Sign of 
the Cross, you will feel its good effects; you will overcome all the 
enemies of your salvation. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN 





Louis, King of France, sat at his desk, dictating matters of great 
importance to his scribes, when a page announced that messengers 
had arrived in great haste, and urgently asked to be admitted to the 
royal presence. They were admitted and, bowing before His 
Majesty, told him with great emotion that they had just now wit- 
nessed a great miracle at the cathedral; at the moment of the Eleva- 
tion, all present had seen a beautiful Infant in the Sacred Host lifted 
up for adoration. 

They urged the king to hasten to the church that he, too, might 
see the great miracle. Reverently the king listened.and then, slowly 
shaking his head, said to the eager bystanders: “If I saw the divine 
Infant with my own eyes, as you tell me you have, I would not 
believe more firmly than I do now. No, better to believe without 
seeing, that we may deserve the blessing our Lord promised in 
reward for faith, when He said, ‘Blessed are they who believe with- 
out seeing.’”” So, to the disappointment of his courtiers, he did not 
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stir, but calmly continued his task. This king was St. Louis, whose 
charity was as great as his faith. “Faith is to believe without see- 
ing,” and this faith our divine Lord expects of each of us, my dear 
children, in the sacrament of His love. Jesus waits for us in the 
tabernacle, waits for our adoration and our love, waits to come to 
us as our Guest in Holy Communion. 

I wonder, my dear boys and girls, if you value this “Gift of God” 
on the Feast of Corpus Christi. During vacation you will perhaps 
have more time to visit our Lord in the tabernacle. He is your 
Friend, your best Friend, your unchangeable Friend; visit Him 
and tell Him all your needs, your desires, your wishes; adore Him, 
love Him. 

The wheat in the distant fields is golden now; it will soon be ready 
for the harvest. The tall graceful stalks sway and bend in the . 
breeze. Soon the reapers will come, mow it down, thrash out the 
grain, crush it in the mill and grind it into flour to nourish us and 
sustain life. As the wheat grew and developed it drew its suste- 
nance from the earth. All nature helps to make the wheat in which 
Christ deigns to come to us in Holy Communion. And as the bread 
nourishes the body, even so does the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ nourish the soul. Without this food we should 
indeed languish and die. 

Would you care to go without three meals a day? I am sure, if you 
did not have your breakfast every day, you would be very hungry. 
Your soul would be just as hungry if you do not feed it with this 
Bread from heaven. Perhaps you do not realize this hunger because 
you do not recognize or satisfy the wants of your soul as you do 
the wants of your body. Some children, I know, feed their souls in 
winter, but when summer comes they starve those poor souls 
because, perhaps, the church is farther away during vacation, or 
alas, they are too lazy to rise early. And yet souls must grow in 
summer as well as in winter, grow and develop day by day, there- 
fore they cannot do without this “Angelic Bread from Heaven.” 

A few days ago I heard a story which showed both the love and 
faith of some soldiers in the terrible World War. It was on the eve 
of a great battle. The soldiers of the allied armies were preparing 
for the attack and had advanced to within a short distance from the 
enemy. The chaplain had promised to say Mass at dawn and give 
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Holy Communion to the soldiers; indeed it was for many of them 
their Last Supper on this earth. The soldiers themselves had pre- 
pared the altar in a corner of atrench. Alas, the walls were of mud, 
from which ran slimy water! It was an ill-fitting place to receive the 
King of kings, in spite of all their efforts to make it a less unworthy 
shelter. Two of them went to the captain and begged permission to 
go and gather a few green bows to adorn the wall. Reluctantly the 
captain consented; for the danger was very great; the little tufts of 
green grew dangerously near the enemy’s line; but the men would 
not be refused, and creeping on hands and knees, they picked the 
boughs and returned with torn hands and clothing, proudly bearing 
these ornaments to adorn the altar, as a sign of the loving welcome 
of the regiment to the Lord of heaven and earth, hidden in the Holy 
Eucharist. | 

Manna was the daily bread of the Israelites, and had in it, as the 
Psalmist tells us, the sweetness of every taste, that is, the flavor of 
every kind of food. So also does God wish the Blessed Eucharist 
to be our constant Food by frequent and worthy Communion; 
therein He gives us every precious grace that can strengthen or 
delight the heart of man. 

St. Michael, a native of Spain, while yet a mere child, made a 
vow of chastity, and when his father, hearing of it, jestingly sug- 
gested marriage to him, he ran sobbing to our Lady’s altar, and 
there more fervently repeated his vow. At the age of six he ran 
away from home to lead the life of a hermit. His father brought 
him back and hired him out to a merchant, whom Michael served 
faithfully. He spent all his free time in church, in ecstasy before the 
Blessed Sacrament. When not yet twelve years old he again stole 
away secretly, and this time entered an order where, after due 
preparation, he was solemnly professed. The vow of chastity which 
he had made in childhood, and now renewed for life, was blessed 
by God. He was given special protection against temptations of 
the flesh and impure thoughts. Still he chastised his body. For 
years he deprived himself of bed and pillow, and literally had not 
“where to lay his head.” The Blessed Sacrament was the aim of all 
his devotions. For It he strove to be mortified, fervent and chaste; 
and his love at times forced him to rush into the open air and act 
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like a demented person. He spent his life in laboring in hospitals 
and prisons, out of love for our Lord. 

Children, the saints made their whole lives a preparation for Holy 
Communion, and never felt themselves prepared. We give a short 
half hour and are perfectly content. Do, therefore, whatever you 
can, children, to serve our Lord, joyfully; not because it is cus- 
tomary or because you are commanded by your parents, but out of 
love, reverence and affection. Receive Him often in Holy Com- 
munion; He is always glad and happy to come to you. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE QUEEN OF OuR HouUSEHOLD 


Our Lord’s parable of the lost sheep, my dear children, is most 
beautiful, and at the same time most instructive. It presents the 
misery we experience when we wander away from God, and His 
great goodness in trying to bring us back to Him. 

We are the sheep our dear Lord refers to; the ninety-nine are 
those who are in God’s grace, while the one who has gone astray 
has lost God’s grace. God created our bodies, which we can see; 
He also created our souls, which we cannot see or touch. At death 
the soul leaves the body; nobody sees it. The body is buried and 
decays. The soul lives forever; it is a spirit, without parts, and 
cannot be destroyed. God created man this way, and as Holy Scrip- 
ture says, “in His own image and likeness,” because we have this 
spiritual nature. On this account we are capable of knowing and 
loving God. And God is not only our first beginning but our last 
end. It is in Him that our true happiness consists, in knowing and 
loving Him. Jesus, through His Passion and death, has raised us 
to a high dignity, so that we may be able to see God face to face. 
This is the meaning of being of the flock of Jesus Christ. Every 
one in this flock, be he rich or poor, learned or ignorant, unknown 
or famous, may have everlasting union with God Himself. 


A certain young man, after having stifled the voice of his con- 
science and lived a life of dissipation and sin for a long time, filled 
the measure of his iniquities one evening by going out in an open 
field and, in his madness, pointing his drawn dagger to heaven, 
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challenging God to a duel. “Come down and show your power!” 
he mockingly cried. “See whether you are able to destroy me!” 

And what happened! A piece of white paper came floating down 
and fell at the feet of the irreligious man. Picking it up he read 
Miserere met, Deus, “Have mercy on me, O God,” printed in letters 
of gold. Overwhelmed by the prodigy and the thought of God’s 
mercy, the young man’s heart was filled with the deepest sorrow 
and compunction. Ever afterwards he strove to lead a holy life, 
and he had the joy of dying a happy death. 

God loves the soul of the sinner so much that He forgets, as 
it were, the good who are in no danger, leaving them in the desert, 
while he seeks here and there, by all means, to bring His stray sheep 
back to the fold. How does our Lord go after the sinner? Often 
by infusing a sense of discontent into his soul. In the midst of his 
pleasures he finds himself troubled. He finds that he is sadly 
cheated. Pleasures do not fill his soul; he feels that he was made 
for something better. He sees that he is a fool and a slave to some 
wretched passion, and he wishes, with all his heart, that he could 
be free once more. His conscience is alarmed; he becomes aware 
that he is resisting an interior voice. It is the voice of God within 
him. He is self-condemned and acknowledges that he has debased 
himself. This voice constantly cries out to him to amend his life, 
to turn about and live once more for God and in obedience to God. 
Pleasure seems to have no charms for him; his soul is filled with 
the charm of being united once more to God. Jesus Christ has 
found him and is bringing a lost sheep back to the fold. 

Children, during the World War we learned that we are living 
in a most wonderful age. Across the great ocean, over wire cables 
laid beneath the waves, messages of great importance were daily 
carried to the rulers on the other side. Back sped their reply to our 
shores, to be flashed on overhead wires, by the telegraph or tele- 
phone, to the President, as he sat at his desk in the White House, 
and his answer, which decided the destiny of our nation, perhaps, 
flashed back again. Thus man communicates with man, though 
they are thousands of miles apart, under the water, through the air, 
underground, overground. All this is very wonderful and we 
admire the cleverness and ability of man in using the power of 
electricity, which God created for his service. 
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And yet, wonderful as are these marvels of the world around 
us, did you ever stop to think, dear children, that each one of us 
carries around a telegraph and a telephone system more wonderful 
than the Western Union or the Bell system? In our bodies there 
are thousands of nerves, corresponding to wires, running from the 
centre of the brain to every part of the body and, like them, carry- 
ing messages every moment. This system, which God has given 
you, is most perfect. The soul, which sits like a queen within your 
body, looks out through your eyes, hears with your ears, and reaches 
the world through the five windows of sight, sound, touch, taste 
and smell. So, when your brain receives news from all the parts 
of your body, telling what the eyes see and the ears hear, it is the 
soul that orders what is to be done. Like a wise general it tele- 
graphs orders to the army of subjects, that it may lead them to vic- 
tory, through obedience. 

You may ask how the soul knows its course. King David, who 
lived thousands of years ago, answers you in the words of the 
Psalms, which are his songs and prayers, saying, “Thy law have I 
within my heart that I may not sin against Thee.” His law, made 
to guide our conduct, is in the hearts of each one of us. Moreover, 
the soul has its advisers and counselors in the priests, as a general 
has his officers to advise him. 

Once upon a time there was a little fellow who stood at the prison- 
ers’ bar, accused of stealing. He was so small that he had to stand 
on tiptoe to see the judge, who could hardly believe in the guilt of 
one so young. He questioned the boy, asking if he knew that it 
was wrong to steal. And though the poor little culprit had had no 
good mother or wise father to teach him, he replied: “Yes, judge, 
I knew in my heart as how I oughtn’t to have done it.” You see 
that the queen, his soul, had sent a strong telegram to the little 
fingers: “Thou shalt not steal,” but these ten little subjects turned 
wicked traitors, refused to obey the queen and did their own will. 
This is disorder; this is sin. Alas, sometimes this noble and beau- 
tiful queen is overthrown by her wicked subjects, her garments 
rudely torn and stained. Yet she alone, our queenly soul, shall live 
forever, when all the rest of our being shall have died. For this 
reason when death draws near, the Church sends the priest to our 
bedside to restore the soul to her throne before she leaves the body; 
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and because, as I told you, she reaches out to the world through the 
five windows of our senses; it is through these that the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction reaches the soul, and right royally restores her 
torn garments, heals her wounds and restores her to her throne. 
Then her subjects are forgiven by the mercy of the King, our God. 

We also carry about us a wireless telegraph system to serve 
between heaven and us. If the boy had sent one prayer to heaven 
for aid, angels would have sped downward to control the rebellious 
subjects of the queen. His feet that ran would have lost their 
eagerness; the glitter of whatever his eyes and hands desired would 
have grown dim; his fingers would have been taught to fight for 
the queen. 

Children, we all ought to know how to use this svstem. Let us 
often make use of it, that our queen may sit always enthroned, for 
she is the spouse of the Most High God. 





Recent Publications 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. A Line-for-Line Translation in 
the Rime-form of the Original. By Melville Best Anderson. (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. World Book Company, 1921.) 


After the long lapse of six centuries from the death of the immortal Dante, 
and after America and her ideals had gained added prestige through the triumph 
of the Anglo-Saxon cause in the great cataclysm of the World War, it was 
most fitting that an American poet should accomplish what till now has been 
generally regarded as the impossible task of reproducing in the form of noble 
English poetry, not only the soul of Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” but its metrical 
form as well. Professor Anderson tells us, in his modest introduction, that 
this work is the fruit of twenty-one years of labor, and that it was under- 
taken against the advice of so eminent a critic as the late Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, who very strongly advised against attempting a translation in the 
form of the triple rime. We are exceedingly glad that Professor Anderson 
was brave enough to essay in letters what other Americans have essayed in 
trying to conquer the air and reach the poles. 

His translation is remarkably faithful to the original; it is, in fact, rendered 
line for line, and still it comes much nearer, we believe, than any other English 
translation, to an adequate reproduction of the sublime beauty of the original. 
The rendition is remarkably well sustained throughout and in many of his 
lines we feel that Professor Anderson has carried us to the same majestic 
heights and made us see the same transcendent visions that are pictured in the 
language of Dante. We can well understand, as he expresses it in his introduc- 
tion, that there were moments during this long labor of love, when the trans- 
lator felt near the master—“when he seemed to take the pen out of my hand 
and show me how the lines should read in English, moments of happy stimu- 
lating illusion such as come to the translator as the supreme reward of fidelity.” 

There are many. such moments and one of them, we believe, is where, in the 
thirtieth canto of the Purgatorio, the poet describes the coming of Beatrice, who, 
heralded by angelic songs and clouds of flowers flung by angelic bands, unex- 
pectedly is to take the place of Vergil as the poet’s guide into Paradise. This 
we quote as typical of the high points in the translation: 


“And as the blest, when the last trump has rung, 
Shall each rise lightly from the funeral urn 
With Hallelujah on requickened tongue, 

So on the Car Divine did I discern 
A hundred at such Elder’s call upstand, 
Angels and ministers of life eterne. 

‘Blessed be thou that comest!’ cried that band, 
Filling the air with flowers along the way, 
‘O give ye lilies all with liberal hand!’ 

How often have I seen at break of day 
The region of the East all roseate, 

And else the limpid sky in fair array, 

While overshadowing mists so mitigate 
The rising splendor that these eyes of ours 
Encounter it awhile with gaze sedate, 
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So in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 
Flung in the air and drifting to the ground 
From the angelic hands in blossom showers, 

In veil of white, with olive fillet crowned, 
Appeared to me a Lady in mantel green, 

With color of living flame invested round.” 













The marginal notes are wonderfully helpful to the reader, enabling him to 
understand the text as he reads, and the publishers have done a beautiful piece 
of work. We can not but rejoice that Professor Anderson was spared to finish 
his noble task and to bring it to fruition during the year 1921, the six hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Dante, poet, philosopher, theologian, who has 
fittingly been characterized as the central man of all the world. 















Dominican Saints. By the Dominican Novices of St. Joseph’s Province, 
(Dominicana, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C.) 8 vo. Pp. 
433. Price: $1.75. 


On the occasion of the seven hundredth anniversary of the death of St. 
Dominic, which was commemorated last year, the Dominican novices of 
St. Joseph’s Province laid this work—a series of sketches of the lives of the 
fourteen members of the Order who have been formally raised to the altars of 
the Church—at the feet of their holy founder, as a tribute of love and veneration. 

Naturally, the first biography is that of St. Dominic himself. It is, as it were, 
a key to the entire work, for all Dominican saints have a family likeness that 
cannot be gainsaid. Whilst the object of all spiritual striving is ever the same, 
it is nevertheless true that each religious Order has an individual ethos and 
cachet which is clearly visible.in the lives of its members. Now, Dominican 
asceticism is characterized by its ruggedness and that liberty of spirit which 
assures the individual free scope. There is no ready-made spirituality in the 
Dominican Order. Whilst all the Dominican saints have much in common with 
their holy father, they have also their own particular characteristics, which fact 
renders a study of their lives all the more interesting to the student. Over and 
above the penitential spirit, the Apostolic spirit stands out luminously in the 
lives of all holy Dominicans. Their piety, so to say, comes from the head 
through the heart, not vice versa. St. Dominic believed that all spiritual striving 
should be ensouled and informed with knowledge. Therefore, his children 
always act on well known and accepted principles, of which they never lose 
sight. It is probably for this reason that the Dominican Constitutions, though 
seven hundred years old, are briefer than the Constitutions of any other Order 
in the Church. They are, as it were, a bundle of principles, the application of 
which is left to the local superior. The many contingencies so amply provided 
for in the Constitutions of other Orders are entirely absent from the Dominican 
Constitutions. In this we see St. Dominic’s idea of making the religious life 
a rational service of man’s intellect and heart. As a consequence, a study of 
the men and women who were fashioned by the Constitutions of St. Dominic’s 
Order is highly instructive, not only as a help to the understanding of one 
phase of Christian asceticism, but also as an interpretation of the life and 
ideals of the holy patriarch himself. From a corporate study of his children, 
we discover that St. Dominic was a much greater man than most historians are 
willing to acknowledge. His ideals were so sane, his outlook so broad, and the 
principles he insisted upon so basic and all-embracing, that he stands out 
prominently in his age as “the man of cherubic light,” as Dante hailed him. 
All the biographies here presented have been done with painstaking care and 
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devoted affection. Each saint is painted against the times in which he or she 
lived. Evidently the authors thought, and thought rightly, that the appearance 
of any saint, however humble and unknown, was an immense condescension of the 
loving Master towards mankind, which is always ravished by the example of a 
good man’s life. At the end of each sketch there is appended a bibliography, 
which will be of great service to any one wishing to learn more about the life 
of any individual saint. As many are real historical figures, distinguished in some 
special way, such as St. T homas for theology; St. Antonius for moral theology; 
St. Raymond Pennafort for Canon Law; St. Vincent Ferrer for preaching; 
St. Pius V for carrying out the Tridentine Decrees; St. Catherine of Sienna 
for her political action, no less than her literary eminence, these bibliographies 
are not the work of an over-refined scholarship, but real, helpful sign-posts. 
All in all, the work deserves the highest praise and reflects much credit on the 
educational and literary standards prevailing in the Dominican Studium. 


The Rubrics of the Roman Ritual. By the Rev. James O’Kane. (James 
Duffy & Co., Dublin.) 


High School Catechism. By Mgr. P. J. Stockman. (American Press, 
St. Louis.) 


The Letters of St. Teresa. Translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York). Price: $3.25. 


The third edition of an old and tried friend of the priests and the semi- 
narians for almost half a century, “O’Kane on the Rubrics,” has just been 
issued, with all the changes made by the Roman Congregations. It needs no 
words of commendation. It is a standard text-book. 

Mgr. Stockman has produced an excellent catechism drawn from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Alphonsus and other reliable sources. The average high school 
pupil has but a meagre knowledge of Christian faith and practise, and usu- 
ally seems content to face the irreligious world with such a slender equipment. 
A three-years’ course in this well prepared catechism will make him a staunch 
defender and apologist of Catholicity. Every Catholic high school should adopt 
this catechism. 

The second volume of the letters of St. Teresa contains one hundred missives 
written chiefly to religious friends. Like the first volume, it is well edited and 
deserves a place in every Catholic library. 


The Rule of St. Benedict. A Commentary by the Rt. Rev. Dom Paul 
Delatte. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York). Price: $10.00. ; 

For fifteen centuries the Benedictine Monks have brought lustre to the religion 
of Christ. By their industry, desert wastes and wooded mountains were 
converted into smiling and fertile fields; around their monasteries settlements 
sprang up—the beginnings of modern cities and towns; they gathered and 
preserved Christian and pagan literature and transcribed priceless manuscripts 
for future littérateurs; they opened schools and hospitals; they sent out mis- 
sionaries to convert the heathen; they won the barbarian from idolatry and made 
him a staunch defender of the Christian faith. In the educational, industrial 
and religious development of Europe these monks played an important rdle. 

Much of their success was due to the Rule framed by their founder. Benedict 
aimed not only to sanctify his disciples by labor, humility and prayer, but also 
planned to make them leaders of the people and teachers of religion and civiliza- 
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tion. Their duties were arranged according to a fixed schedule; their tasks were 
definitely appointed, so that every hour of the day found them at some useful 
occupation; their conduct towards each other was carefully marked, Every 
monk knew his duty to God, to himself, to his fellow religious and to his 
neighbor. Order was the first law in every monastery and the remarkable 
achievements of the Order are due principally to the foresight and sagacity of 
the holy founder. 

These rules, compiled and published by the nahiniae General of the French 
Benedictines, have been translated into English by a monk of Ampleforth. The 
commentary by Dom Paul Delatte is most valuable, as it explains all the diffi. 
culties that might puzzle the modern reader. It discloses the riches of this 
ancient Rule and explains the success which has invariably rewarded the efforts 
of the sons of St. Benedict. No student can understand the educational and 
industrial development of Europe unless he reads and studies this notable 
volume. It explains many details of the rise and progress of modern 
civilization. 








The Vatican, Its History, Its Treasures. (Letters and Arts Publishing 
Co.). Price: $10.00. 


Every reader knows of the Vatican and its treasures of art and literature at 
least vaguely, but few know its history and fewer still appreciate the wealth of 
artistic treasures accumulated throughout the centuries at the fountain head of 
Catholicism. The editors of this beautifully illustrated and carefully written 
work have planned to remedy this by bringing all this knowledge within the 
reach of every student. Each division of the subject was assigned to a writer 
well fitted for the task. The list of names given at the beginning of the volume 
shows the care exercised in their selection, Illustrations of all the important 
features of the Vatican, many never before photographed, were especially taken 
for this work. More than five hundred, which even the most fastidious critic 
must admire, are presented. The book is divided into four parts: History and 
General Description of the Vatican Palace and Gardens; The State Apartments 
and Chapels; The Vatican Museums and Collections and the Mosaic Factory; 
The Vatican Administration. It is the most complete work on the Vatican ever 
published. 

The printing and binding are excellent, the illustrations clear and beautiful. 
It is a welcome addition to every library and creditable to its authors and pub- 
lishers. Every student, irrespective of religious views, should read and ponder 
over its pages and scan the superb illustrations, For the Catholic reader it is 
not only a treasury of artistic and religious wealth, recalling the history of the 
Church from the days of Peter to the present, but also an inspiration to greater 
loyalty to his religion. 
































The Social Mission of Charity. By the Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D. 
LL.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York). Price: $2.25. 











The Labor Problem and the Catholic Social Movement in France. 
Parker T. Moon. (The Macmillan Co., New York). Price: $2.25. 


Dr. Kerby’s book is the second volume in the series planned by the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council. Its purpose 
is to explain the position of the Church in regard to social problems, and its 
object is to discuss the basic principles of Catholic charities in contrast to the 
commonly accepted views of sociology. The method of dealing with poverty is 
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examined and the relations between relief and prevention are clearly defined, 
Charity must be pre-eminently religious and spiritual, the author insists, yet we 
must mot ignore’ the achievements and discoveries of modern scholarship. A 
thorough co-ordination of all Catholic charities, frequent conferences, the use 
of modern writings on the subject, and the production of Catholic literature 
dealing with sociology are highly recommended to insure success. Such advice 
from a scholar, thoroughly conversant with the spirit and organization of 
Catholic charities and so well read in modern theories should be carefully con- 
sidered by those engaged in the amelioration of poverty and the uplift of the 
race. 

Professor Moon, of the Department of History of Columbia University, 
describes the Catholic social movement in France as one of the most forceful 
factors in its economic and political life. He traces the labor movement through 
all its phases and vicissitudes from 1815 to the present year, and shows the 
importance of that problem in religious and political controversies. This volume 
will be a valuable aid to students of political and social problems in Europe, 
since France has developed this problem more thoroughly than the other conti- 


nental countries. 


Father Tabb. By Jennie M. Tabb. (The Stratford Co., Boston). Price: 
$1.50. 


The Hound of Heaven. An Interpretation by the Rev. F. P. Le Buffe, 
S.J. (The Macmillan Co., New York). Price: $1.25. 


& 
Dante’s Mystic Love. By Marianne Kavanagh. (B. Herder Book Co., 


St. Louis). Price: $1.50. 


A Medieval Hun. By John L. Carleton. (The Cornhill Co., Boston). 
Price: $1.50. 


The story of the poet-priest is lovingly told by his affectionate niece. Although 
living for years in retirement as a teacher at St. Charles’ College, his name 
and fame were world-wide. His many friends and admirers will welcome this 
little volume and its wealth of information. Many choice illustrations are given 
and many favorite poems are quoted. It is an interesting and worthy memorial 
of the exquisite singer, 

Francis Thompson’s masterpiece contains phrases and references which puzzle 
the ordinary reader. Father Le Buffe has meditated and pondered on these 
difficulties for years and has now communicated to his readers the results of 
his musings. The volume is offered as an ascetical and Scriptural interpreta- 
tion of the poem, the author tells us in the preface. It will be invaluable for the 
reader in understanding the spirituality of the themes without which its beauty 
and depth would be incomprehensible. The work will be an admirable text- 
book for college and high school students. 

Miss Kavanagh’s booklet is a welcome addition to the literature of the Dante 
celebration. It depicts the great poet as a Christian and a prophet, laying bare 
the joys and beauties of God and eternity, and pays a sterling tribute to his 
Catholicity, 

“A Medieval Hun,” is a five act drama founded on the story of Pope Gregory 
VII, Hildebrand, and Henry IV of Germany. The main incidents of the con- 
troversy have been used or paraphrased, although the plot and most of the char- 
acters are fictitious. The author’s style is pleasing and the play is pleasant 
reading. 
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Shall This Nation Die? By the Rev. Joseph Naayem, O.I. (Chaldean 
Rescue. New York.) 





















A Life’s Oblation. 
York). Price: $2.00. 





By Marthe Alambert. (Benziger Brothers. New 












The Story of Lourdes. 
Louis). Price: $1.60. 


Father Naayem, an Assyro-Chaldean priest of Urfa, the ancient Edissa, tells 
the heart-rending story of the massacre of his fellow Christians by the ferocious 
Turks, during the World War. Making his escape to Aleppo, he was appointed 
chaplain to the allied prisoners of war in Turkey, Here he was accused of 
treason for his humanity towards the unfortunate captives, tortured and impris- 
oned, escaping after many trials from the cruel Turkish officers. In this book 
he tells the horrors of Turkish rule and appeals for aid to the American people, 
that his ancient nation, which has clung so tenaciously to the faith of Christ, 
may not be destroyed. Lord Bryce has written a preface and Dr. Oussani, the 
learned professor of Dunwoodie Seminary, has supplied an historical waar on 
the Assyro-Chaldean Christians. 

Geneviéve Hennet de Goutel was a delicate and refined French maiden, well 
educated, with a hereditary taste for art, literature, music and painting. Her 
extensive and promiscuous reading brought doubts concerning faith, and weak- 
ened her religious conscience. She took refuge in charitable work among the 
poor and suffering; her faith rekindled and she returned to her Father’s House, 
When the war began, she hurried to the post of danger and became an army 
nurse. When Roumania entered the war and called for aid, she volunteered for 
duty in that suffering land. After months of heroic and patient labor, she was 
stricken with typhus and died a heroine’s death. Her piety, perseverance and 
self-abnegation won all hearts to her, and her deep religious spirit inspired the 
irreligious with hope in God. France and Roumania have honored her memory, 
and the Church recognizes her sanctity and heroism. The Reverend C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., supplies a sympathetic preface. A perusal of this book will be an 
inspiration to every Catholic woman to imitate her loyalty to God and country. 

Miss Lynch has written a short but comprehensive history of Lourdes, telling 
the story of the apparitions to Bernadette, the growth and development of the 
pilgrimages, the many cures received through the intercession of the Queen of 
Heaven. It is well written, and beautifully illustrated. It deserves a place on 
the library table of every sincere Catholic. 


By Rose Lynch. (B. Herder Book Co., St, 









































































































Divorce. By the Rev. M. Ceslas Forest, O.P. (The Ottawa Printing 
Co., Ottawa.) 


Many books have been written on divorce, to demonstrate that it is an evil, 
and an evil of the worst kind. Yet, after the secular power had arrogated to 
itself, even in Christian countries, the right of legislating on matrimony, divorce 
crept in nearly everywhere, and made such headway as to imperil the very 
foundations of human society. The only efficient opposition it meets is Catholic 
teaching and discipline. Hence books which are published to assert, explain and 
inculcate clearly and forcibly Catholic truth on this subject are to be welcomed 
and recommended. The one before us is especially adapted to the needs of 
Canada and the United States. 


The first part treats the doctrinal aspect of the question; it has three main sub- 
jects: (1) Divorce and Natural Law; (2) Divorce and Social Order; 
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(3) Divorce and Divine Positive Law. The second part considers the juridicial 
aspect of the question and has two main subjects: (1) Divorce and the Right of 
the Church; (2) Divorce in Canada. All these subjects are presented in an 
interesting and instructive way. 


The Religions of Mankind. By Edward Davison Sofer. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) 

In this book of 330 pages the author, Professor of Religion in the North- 
western University, has endeavored to give the reader a hurried glance of the 
yarious religions, from Animistic Religion, through Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome, China and Japan, to the present day. He touches on the 
Religion of Zoroaster, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, and so 
on down to Christianity. The first eleven chapters of 300 pages contain much 
general information, The last chapter, on Christianity, should have been the 
strongest; it is the weakest. 

In his preface the author says: “The writer has laid a heavy obligation on 
himself to be fair to each religion he has treated.” Yet in the very first para- 
graph of the chapter on Christianity he falls into a ridiculous and oft-refuted 
error. He says: “We have no reason to doubt the tradition that after the 
death of Joseph, the head of the family, Jesus became the main support of Mary 
and the younger children.” A Professor of the History of Religion should have 
known from the best authorities that Jesus was Mary’s only Child. 

One cannot stop to refute all the foolish and incorrect things met with in 
this work without making another book. The author has some praise for the 
Reformation and Luther, the Pietistic Movement in Germany, the Evangelical 
Revival in England, private interpretation of the Bible, but never a word 
of praise for the Catholic Church. There is no idea of controversy. The last 
chapter is simply a chapter written to finish the book, not well written, and one 
that should not have been written. 


Snow-Bound and Other Poems. (Loyola University Press, Chicago.) 


High school study of poetics suffers much and often from the lack of direc- 
tive pedagogy in the editing of the classic texts. But it is a feature of superi- 
ority in this little, paper-covered, clear-typed edition that comparisons for study 
in method and poetic selection, as well as “questions” and “assignments” for 
analysis and reconstruction, have been selected with real discernment. There is 
a danger that the snow-storm of the “Lorna Doone” selection will prove more 
captivating than “Snow-Bound” itself; but perhaps, even so, the purpose of its 
presentation will be served. 

The supplementing Glossary is comprehensive and ought to awaken the stu- 
dent to the one thing students are so little aware of—the reality underlying the 
poem. The Introduction claims no greatness for “Snow-Bound” other than “the 
fittingly simple expression of a typical phase of American life.” There is a mild 
catch in this, and we wondered whether, beauty being the raison d’étre of poetry, 
“Snow-Bound” might be rather social history than poetry. 

But whatever the merits of the poem, the Loyola Press has edited it com- 
mendably, with valuable aids to teacher and student. Classic literature prepared 
by the Catholic press signifies progress, and we will welcome more of it. 


Authors and I. By C. Lewis Hind. (John Lane Co., New York and 
London.) ; 


The author has written fifty-eight biographies of men known to the world of 
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letters during the nineties and the succeeding years. These sketches are arranged 
alphabetically, beginning with Henry Adams and ending with W. B. Yeats. 
Most of these writers are either English or American, but space is found for 
D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck and Tolstoy. Among the Catholic names we find 
Hilaire Belloc, Alice Meynell and Francis Thompson. The articles are short 
and pithy, but well written and filled with a wealth of anecdote, accumulated by 
the author during many years of friendship with the characters portrayed. It 
is an ideal book for the library table, to be taken up frequently and carefully 
perused. 


The United States and Canada. By George M. Wrong. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York). Price: $1.25. 


These lectures were delivered at Wesleyan University under the George Slo- 
cum Bennett foundation. The lecturer, Professor of History at the University 
of Toronto and a British subject, naturally arrives at conclusions contrary to the 
traditions of the Republic. Yet his historical acumen and deep research must be 
admired. Every student of history who is interested in the likeness and contrast 
of the two systems of government will find abundant food for reflection in this 
little volume. 


The Lost Knight and Other Poems. By Theodore Maynard. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


The latest contribution of the English Catholic poet to the poetical library is 
timely and welcome. Unlike many contemporaries, he neither follows the dic- 
tates of modern schools, nor endorses the views of sensational literary cliques. 
His songs are simple and touching, sure indications of finished art. Humor 
pervades every page; gloom is notably absent. His tone is blithesome and 
spiritual, indicative of the true religion of Christ, where pessimism and despair 
have no place. His sonnets are especially delightful and compare favorably with 
more mature and better known writers. The reading public should welcome 
this charming volume of true verse. 


The American Red Cross Among the French People. 
Jr. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


This volume concludes the series dealing with the work of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the great war. France was the centre of the military operations, and there 
the society performed its most strenuous labors. On the battlefield, in the hos- 
pitals, among the sick and impoverished non-combatants it persevered until the 
strife had ceased. With the signing of the armistice came other duties, and 
nobly were they fulfilled, The millions of Americans who aided in the work, 
either by membership or contributions, will appreciate the heroism of their 
co-workers in France. 


By Fisher Ames, 
























Appreciations and Criticisms of the Works of Charles Dickens. By G. 
K. Chesterton, (E. P. Dutton Co., New York.) 


Anything that Mr. Chesterton writes is sure to be interesting. He is quite 
universally considered to be one of the best writers in England at the present 
time. A thinker, an analyzer and a popular philosopher of high merit, he has 
the faculty of amusing while he instructs and of instructing while he amuses. 
He is fond, not only of contrast, but of contrariness, if we may so say, delight- 
ing in running counter, on almost any subject, to the common views of other 


people, 
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These characteristics of Mr. Chesterton are manifest to a great degree in the 
present volume. Here, however, while true to his habitual style and mode of 
thinking, he doubtless agrees in the main with the conclusions to which other 
great literary critics have come in their judgment of the merits and defects of 
that great novelist, Charles Dickens. The fact that this book is already in its 
fourth printing since its appearance in 1911, together with the world-wide fame 
of its author, is sufficient guarantee of its interest and instructiveness. 


Le Mystére de YEglise. Par Humbert Clérissac, O.P. Préface de 
M. Jacques Méritain, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Paris, 
Librairie Téqui.) 

This book, a posthumous work, is published by M. Jacques Méritain, who, 
though a layman, is Professor of Scholastic Philosophy in the Catholic 
University of Paris. As a spiritual son of the author, he piously collected the 
notes that were to be assembled into a book. It is not a didactic treatise on 
the Church, but a series of meditations and contemplations, deep and lofty, 
written in a wonderful style. The title of the chapters are the following: 
The Church in God’s Mind; Christ in the Church and the Church in Christ; 
the Hieratic Life of the Church; the Gift of Prophecy in the Church; the Church 
as a Thebaid and as a City; the Mission of the Spirit; Maternity and Suzerainty 
of the Church; Feasts and Mysteries of the Church. The beauty of these 
pages is enhanced by the gentle warmth that pervades them, and the light of 
pure doctrine they reflect. 


Journal d’un Converti. Par Pierre van der Meer de Walcheren, 2e éd. 
(Téqui, Paris.) 


This is the diary (from 1907 to 1911) of a soul thirsting for truth. It is not 
a theological discussion but simply a record of the author’s feelings when con- 
fronted with the mysteries of the supernatural world. Pessimism, darkness, 
uncertainty, discouragement, yearning for something great, yet undefinable, fill 
the first part of the book. The writer is not satisfied with mere animal com- 
fort, and is disgusted by the easy code of morals of so many with whom he 
comes in contact. He wishes to know and seeks in vain among the intricacies 
and contradiction of modern so-called philosophies. He finally turns to the 
Catholic Church, and finds peace, joy, security, all-embracing and unending, 
from the moment he enters the true fold of the divine Shepherd. An appendix 
written nine years later (1920) testifies that this feeling is permanent, 


Vie de la Sainte Vierge, d’aprés les Méditations d’Anne Catherine Em- 
merich. Par l’Abbé de Cazalés, 12e éd. (Téqui, Paris.) 


This book, says the preface, “seems to have at least the same kind of utility 
as the numerous figurative representations with which Christian art has filled 
our churches and chapels, and which are such a great help to piety by the im- 
pressions they produce.” It is a series of tableaux of the life of the Blessed 
Virgin, descriptions rich in details and always in perfect accord with what we 
know of Our Lady from Sacred Scripture and tradition. 

Anne Catherine Emmerich was an Augustinian nun who lived in Germany 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Her meditations took the form of 
visions in which she was transported to distant lands and saw the scenes of the 
sacred narratives as actually occurring before her eyes. The present volume 
contains the revelations of her visions concerning the life of the Blessed Virgin. 
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It is highly recommended and has had a great success in the past, both in the 
German and the French editions, While it has, of course, no more historical 
value than the Church attaches to private revelations, it is conducive to piety 
a greater love and knowledge of Our Blessed Mother, and a better understand. 
ing of the Gospel narratives concerning her. 


Les Réconstructions Nécessaires. Par Mgr. Gibier, Evéque de Versailles, 
(Téqui, Paris.) 

Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, treats in this volume of the most important 
element in the reconstruction of France after the war: “Material Prosperity and 
intellectual culture are indeed important elements of civilization,” he admits; 
“but they are secondary and subordinate to the moral element,” in which alone 
“lies the power of life and progress, the real power of peoples, their deepest and 
most essential source of vitality’ . . . We must first seek the Kingdom of 
God.” France will be reconstructed, but it must be reconstructed on a solid 
foundation, keeping in mind the command of the Apostle: “Let every man 
take heed how he buildeth. . . . For other foundation no man can lay but 
that which is laid; which is Christ Jesus.” (1 Cor. iii. 10, 11.) 

The zealous bishop goes on to show that this foundation on Christ and His 
Church is both necessary and sufficient for individual souls, for the family, for 
the school, for the professions, for the parish, for the country at large and for 
the world. 

This work is a well done and appealing picture of the ills of France (and of 
humanity) at the present day, a convincing statement of the only real remedy 
and of its methods of application; an appeal to all earnest Christians, priests 
and laymen, not to be discouraged by the immensity of the task that lies before 
them. It would furnish, in this country as well as in France, the material for 
many a timely editorial or powerful sermon. 


Books Received 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 


Religion as Spetianes, By J. W. Buckham, $1.00; With Earth an ¢ Sy. 
Quayle. $1.25; A Handful of Stars. Texts that Moved Great or yy By W. 5 BP. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Home World. Friendly Counsels for Home wes Hearts. By X. Doyle, S.J. 
Paper, 25 cts.; Cobra Island. By Neil Boyton, S. . $1, 50 net; The Spiritual Life. 
Translated from the French by A. M. Buchanan. 2°00; Manual for Novices. By the 
Ven. Fr. John of Jesus and Ek % * Short Sermons on the Epistles and 

of the Sundays of the Year. ev. P. Hickey, O.S.B. $2.00; Bunny’s House. By 
E. R. Walker. $2.00. 


Blase Benziger & Co., New York: 
The Man Who Vanished. By John Talbot Smith. $1.75. 


The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.: 
A General History of the Christian Era in Two Volumes. Vol. I. From the Beginning 
to the So-called Reformation (1-1517). By Nicholas A. Webber, S.M., S.T.D. 


Catholic Truth Society, London: 


The Miracles at Lourdes. By the Rev. F. Woodlock, S. Jy Catholic a Reform versus 
Socialism. By Hilaire Belloc. 2d; Two Stories. By G. R. Snell. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. 


Imprimerie du Patronage Saint-Pierre, Nice: 
L’Evangile Selon S- Mathieu; L’Evangile Selon S. Marc; L’Evangile Selon S. Luc; 
ge agg Selon S. Jean Analyse, Traduit sur le Texte grec. Par Gabriel Houde. 
Tancs. 





